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Notes of the Week 


‘I told you so”’ is a poorish sort of sentence 
at the best of times. But the sequence of events 
in the Arms Embargo fiasco has 


.o—y been so remarkable that some com- 
ithout inevitable. 


Graduainess is 


sane critics and observers warned 
the Government exactly of what would happen. It 
was quite obvious from the first that the Embargo 
was an arrant stupidity ; it was known quite well 
that the other Powers would not join us in our 
folly; it was patent that the Embargo could only 
irritate China and affront Japan, our faithfully ally 
of the past; it was beyond any doubt that our 
solitary action, useless and insincere, must injure 
our own trade seriously. These were the circum- 
stances in which the Government embarked on 

their ridiculous policy. 

** 
* 

And what has happened? The futility of this 
folly has been advertised to the world by the re- 
, moval of the embargo within ten 
According days of its imposition. And the 
Plen smug self-satisfaction with which 
Mr. Baldwin made the admission of 
futility in the House of Commons has increased the 
irritation of sane Conservatives. We have made 
ourselves a laughing stock, we have done all that 
could be done to drive orders away from our own 
traders, we have made China (which does not 
matter much) feel that we have tried to load the 
dice against her and roused in Japan (which 
matters a great deal) a natural resentment against 
us and an embittered distrust of our policy. If 
Sir John Simon’s reputation as a Foreign Minister 
had been as high as the hopes which surrounded 
his appointment, it could hardly have survived 


Ordinarily 


this maladroit exhibition. As things are, he has 
wrecked his own position in dissipating our pres- 
tige. As for Mr. Baldwin, the most unkind 
criticism is that he has acted and spoken exactly 
as might have been expected. 


** 
* 
After all this, can we expect more resolute or 


effective action in Moscow where our nationals— 
whatever the precise measure of 


Asking their personal peril—have been 

PF ll treated with contumely, tyranny 
and injustice? Again Mr. Bald- 

win has spoken ‘* grave words ’’ in the House of 
Commons. But shal! we break with Moscow ? 


Shall we have done, commercially and diplomatic- 
ally, with our implacable foe, with the Third 
International, with the propaganda of sedition in 
England and of anarchy throughout the Empire ? 
Shall we actually take sides with God, refuse to 
trade in stolen goods with thieves, and cease to 
throw our money and prestige away? The 
amazing shifts and shuffles, meek acceptance of 
insults, and blind confidence in scoundrels which 
make up the record of successive British Govern- 
ments in their dealings with the Soviets give us 
no encouragement. We _ shall protest—and 
probably ask for more. 


* * 
* 


No doubt we cannot afford to stand higher than 
fifth among the armed Powers so far as the Air 
Force is concerned. Equally with- 

i out doubt not one of them can 
Nothings afford to stand or fly anywhere at 
all. So that Sir Philip Sassoon’s 

plea of poverty in defence of a shrunken Air Force 
is as comfortless as his fine words about giving 
a lead to the Disarmament Conference are urcon- 
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vincing. To us the air matters pre-eminently, 
just as the sea did and does. That is the price 
that must be paid for being an island. We are 
that much more vulnerable and our imperial com- 
mitments, increasing the range of our essential 
activities, weaken still further our apparent 
strength. It may be true that an effective air 
defence of England is not feasible. But is that a 
reason for shedding the true defence—our power 
to attack? Once upon a time it was reasonable to 
trust in our capacity to improvise fighting services 
at the last moment. To-day that trust is gone and 
in the air, whence sudden typhoons may blow, 
it has no excuse whatever for its entertainment. 
There are tragic dangers in the most perfectly 
balanced Budget. 


** 
The American banks are reopening—at any rate 
those that have satisfied the authorities of their 
, soundness are reopening—and for 
America the time being at least they will 
— probably be in a chastened mood. 
usiness 

But in our own days of bank 
crises (which occurred about every ten years of 
the nineteenth century) it was proverbial that the 
effect of a panic usually wore off in a year or two, 
and, human nature being very much the same in 
the United States as in England, very much the 
same result may be anticipated there unless effec- 
tive steps are taken by the authorities to prevent 
it. 


From the point of view of the depositor, who is 
after all the real backbone of any bank, an opti- 
mistic banker is a public danger, all the more 
dangerous because it takes a long time to find him 
out. The ideal banker, in fact, should be a pro- 
fessional pessimist, who believes that values (like 
human beings) are more likely to fall than rise, 
and who accepts as a law of nature the strange 
paradox that the doctrine of Safety First, which 
emasculates a nation, strengthens a bank. So 
will he live honoured and die happy, but even 
when he enters the next world (where presumably 
neither overdrafts nor collateral exist) the in- 
grained habit of caution will probably make him 
wonder if there is not, after all, some concealed 
flaw in the otherwise attractive prospectus of 
Jerusalem the Golden, and ask a little dubiously 
why the conspicuous name of Mammon is absent 
from the Board. 


This cautious spirit, which animates our English 
bankers, may sometimes be criticised by those 
who advocate what they are pleased to call more 
enterprising finance. But it has had its reward this 
last fortnight, when there has been no symptom 
or shadow of nervousness among depositors here 
at the spectacle of the panic across the Atlantic, 
and, now that American bankers have opened 
their doors again, they would do well to imitate 
English methods in this if in nothing else. 


Misfortunes never come singly, and the fact 
that an earthquake followed a bank crash prob- 
ably led to many a sermon being 
Calif _m preached on Divine retribution for 
Earthquake human wickedness in some of the 
more backward of the United 
States. (The fact that the tremors were felt in 
Hollywood probably added point to the pro- 
phecies of woe.) Fortunately the earthquake was 
less disastrous than the first reports suggested, 
and it was one of a type that is fairly common in 
that weak sector of the earth’s surface which runs 
through the Rockies and the Andes down both 
Americas. 


The long eastern slope and the short precipi- 
tous western slope into which both Americas are 
geographically divided produces an area of geo- 
logical instability from California to Chile, which 
is only paralleled in extent by the old world Rift 
that runs from Tanganyika Lake through the Red 
and Dead Seas into the Adriatic. The Californian 
disturbances at least seem to support the theory 
of an upward tilting of certain land-areas, which 
has been popular in some scientific circles this 
last few years; the rival school, which believes in 
a westward continental drift, can hardly find any 
evidence to support their theory in the present 


upheaval. 


* * 
* 


Having lost most of their capital and a large 
proportion of their revenue, the railways have now 
at last decided to cut fares. The 
The decision is almost too late, for 
—— nothing is more difficult to get 
back than lost traffic, and some of 
it is admittedly lost for ever. But monopolies are 
very much like morphia—they not only send you 
to sleep, but even the awakening is apt to be slow 
and drowsy. Actually, of course, the reduction 
should have been made years ago, long before the 
motor-coach became so well established; and the 
railways would then have avoided the ridiculous 
position of having to run costly expresses three- 
quarters empty and cheap excursion trains three- 
parts full, neither of which paid or could pay. 
** 
* 


Farmers as a rule showed hesitation in their 
acceptance of certain details of the Milk Commis- 
, sion’s Report. They were unwilling 

Milk to commit themselves, until they 
ino had given full consideration to its 
proposals. It has now been care- 

fully studied and members of the Commission have 
had the opportunity of explaining to those most 
closely concerned the reasons for their con- 
clusions. In Wiltshire, one of the largest Milk 
Producing Counties serving the London market, 
the Report has been exhaustively examined, pet- 
haps more fully than in any other county, and the 
farmers have come to the decision that the adoption 
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of the entire scheme should be recommended with 
no more than a few minor alterations. The National 
Farmers Union have already presented their 
scheme for a Producers’ Pool under the Marketing 
Act, one of the Commission’s proposals, in 
accordance with the Report, with some small 


modifications. 


* * 
* 


The Milk Commission's proposals must be taken 
as a whole. The Commission was called upon to 
prepare a scheme under the Market- 


Equitable ing Act and their very complete 
Pro investigation led to a definite 
Statement that that Act by itself is 

insufficient. Its findings in addition to the Pro- 


ducers’ Pool under the Marketing Act provides 
for a Dairymen’s Board with separate statutory 
powers, a Joint Milk Council also with separate 
statutory powers which would include three 
appointed members and schemes for veterinary 
inspection and the improvement of quality. 
Uneasiness was caused by the possibility that the 
three independent members of the Joint Milk 
Council might virtually be dictators. Considera- 
tion suggests that this fear is groundless. The 
appointed members are to be independent advisers 
who in the event of a deadlock have powers to 
examine the books both of producers and distri- 
butors to guide them in their decision over and 
above their function of protecting the consumer. 
It is now generally agreed that a Joint Council 
without such members would merely lead to those 
deadlocks which so often terminate the labours of 
the Permanent Joint Milk Committee. In certain 
cases there will be an increase in price which will 
be set off by improved quality. 
* * 
* 
The supporters of the Government are loud in 
their protestations that the proposals for Indian 
constitutional reform, expressed in 
On the White Paper, are more Con- 
one servative—it would be better to say 
perhaps, less a leap in the dark— 
than many backbenchers believe. It is suggested 
that a resolution of both Houses of Parliament will 
be needed before the experimental, and possibly 
crazy ship of federation can be launched. Again 
it is urged that the Indianisation of the army will 
proceed by steps as it is proceeding now and that 
there will be no handing over of Defence to the 
Indians without a further consultation of Parlia- 
ment. Again in the matter of the police we are 
assured that the administration of the force will 
remain in the hands of the Governor General and 
Governors who will merely be relieved of the 
burden of suppressing petty crime. 

Nothing could be more encouraging. We are to 
slide down a gentle slope to begin with, hoping that 
we may check too speedy travel by a handy 
pinnacle of rock. A Parliamentary resolution here, 
another there, and then the precipice, 


At least it seems fair to impute this point of view 
to the Government. Mr. Baldwin has announced 
that the House of Commons will 
have no opportunity of pronouncing 
» on the Government policy as ex- 
pressed in the White Paper. It 
will be faced with a motion for the appointment of 
a Joint Select Committee and no doubt the Govern- 
ment will have their way ; for not many politicians 
are prepared at the present moment to face a 
General Election. Surely this is abominable 
chicanery in a matter of vital Imperial importance. 
M. Clemenceau used to drive his supporters to the 
vote with the sneer of ‘* mutes of the harem ”’ and 
by threatening to resign carried through measures 
which they intensely disliked. Our Premier seems 
to have taken a leaf from the Tigers book, and 
how many Conservatives will there be with the 
courage to vote against a policy contrary to all their 
traditions ? 


“ Mutes 
of the 


** 
* 
The visit of M. Bonnet, the French Finance 
Minister, suggests a glimmer of hope that some 
form of debt settlement may be in 
A of sight, that there are at least definite 
~_ signs of the United States according 
a moratorium. For M. Bonnet is to 
discuss the agenda of the World Economic Con- 
ference and it is recognised that such a conference 
can only be farcical until some equitable arrange- 
ment as to war debts is within sight. It must be 
clear to the Americans that if another instalment 
is paid it will be paid in gold and the present crisis 
has at least taught them that gold is not pros- 
perity, but sometimes the opposite. 
** 
* 
In the last of his articles on ‘‘ The Economics 
of Abundance,’’ Mr. Tilby has the courage to put 
forward construction proposals. 
Out Their adoption would cost a good 
deal of money and none of them 
are new. We have heard ‘* much 
argument about it and about ’’ whenever the 
Severn Barrage or the drainage of the Wash has 
been mentioned for years and years: And slum 
clearance has been on the lips of every political 
party since Tories became Conservatives. Mr. 
Tilby’s ideas may be extravagant, wrong-headed, 
and impractical. But Authority should recog- 
nise that antiquity does not bar their consideration 
and that no genius has yet suggested means of 
buying back prosperity without paying anything 
for it. 
** 
The following correspondence has passed be- 
tween Lady Houston and the Japanese Ambas- 
sador. At the outbreak of hos- 
opes message to the Japanese Ambas- 
sador : 


tilities Lady Houston sent this 
‘ Friendliest greetings. Japan has nothing to 
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fear every just man and woman in Britain is with 
her because she is in the right. The importance 
of the League of Nations has never existed except 
in its own imagination.” 


To which the Japanese Ambassador replied : 


‘* Have received your very kind telegram and 
wish to thank you most sincerely for friendly spirit 
towards Japan which you were good enough to 
express therein.—Matsudaira.”’ 


Lady Houston's second message to the Japanese 
Ambassador was as follows: 


‘‘ Lady Houston congratulates Japan on_ her 
victory. No kinder fate could happen to China 
than for her to exchange the misery of mismanage- 
ment and muddle to which she has been accus- 
tomed for the orderly organisation of Japan and 
Lady Houston hopes we shall soon see the whole 
of China under Japanese Rule.”’ 


The Japanese Ambassador sent the following 
reply : 


‘* Received your kind telegram and wish to 
thank you most sincerely for your friendly and 
sympathetic message on recent developments in 
Manchuria. Our sole hope now is that Japan’s 
aim to establish a lasting peace in the Far East 
be understood by other Nations.—Matsudaira.”’ 

* * 
* 

If the Government are looking anxiously for 
troubles in the future, they have their warning in 
the recent deputation from the 
Conservative Corporation of Liver- 
pool on the subject of their unem. 
ployment policy. The grievance 
throughout the North is that their excessive share 
of unemployment is, under the present policy, 
casting on the rates of their cities a burden that 
cannot be endured. And, whereas the Government 
may consider themselves safe electorally in the less 
stricken South, it is the North which may need 
sops to Cerberus. Meanwhile the problem of 
transitional benefit has not yet been solved. 


* * 
* 


Coming 
. Events 


The childish enthusiasm of the popular press 
whenever an oil well ‘‘ spouts’’ powerfully is 
always amusing to the experts. In 

Oil actual practice, the greatest pre- 
Wells cautions are taken during the 
boring operations to avoid this 

disaster. If the oil spouts, not only will an 
enormous quantity of oil and engineering apparatus 
be lost, but the Company will have to pay very 
heavy damages for the damage which the falling 
oil will do. Streams may be polluted and crops 
ruined. The geologist in charge sits in his office 
and continually examines the specimens which are 
brought to him. Charts are made, using multi- 
coloured ink and labels, and deductions are drawn 


as to conditions underground. A skilled geologist 
is able to say, within a few feet, that oil is to be 
expected. If the oil spouts, either the geologist 
has made a mistake, or the engineer-in-charge has 
refused to take his advice. 


Nowadays, wells are often drilled to very great 
depths, using comparatively light equipment. The 
deepest, so far, is a well at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
which goes down to a depth of 10,585 ft. But it 
yielded no oil! The heaviest producing is a 
Californian well, 9,710 ft. deep, which when it was 
drilled last July gave a production of 5,000 barrels 
of oil a day, and 5 million cubic feet of gas. In a 
few years time, when the shallow oil has been used 
up much greater reliance will have to be placed 
on these very deep wells, and the methods now 
being worked out of ‘‘ dousing ’’ for oil with the 
aid of electrical instruments will become of the 
greatest importance. 

* * 
* 

The total ban now imposed on the musk rat as 
an import comes too late. Like the little owl and 
the grey squirrel—only more so— 
the musk rat has proved a devil en- 
tertained unawares. And will all 
the private and public efforts of 
keepers, trappers, and officials of the Ministry 
succeed in suppressing or exterminating this little 
beast with the destructive habits? Regard the 
little owl, against which so many expert hands 
have been set for so long, or the grey squirrel 
which, in spite of public sentimentality, has been 
condemned officially, and the vision is not encour- 
aging. It is easy enough to let the aliens in— 
human or animal. It takes more than a pitchfork 
to drive them out. Have all the keepers and guns 
and traps in all England exterminated the hawk 
or obliterated the stoat? Thank goodness, they 
have not. So—’od rot it!—the musk rat is 
probably eternal. 


Naturam 


Expellas 


* * 
* 

It is being increasingly realised that all the 
elements present on the earth play some role in the 
efficient functioning of living 
things. Recently it was announced 
by Prof. H. Ter Meulen, of Delft, 
that the comparatively rare metal, 
molybdenum, (often used in the manufacture of 
the filaments of electric light bulbs) was always 
present in most vegetables. Using the newer 
methods of microanalysis, which reveal the presence 
of incredibly small quantities of certain elements, 
Ter Meulen found that beans and peas contained 
up to ten parts in a million. In the body of 
animals, the liver contained most molybdenum : 
about one part in ten millions. Certain bacteria, 
however, contain considerably more than this, and 
it has even been suggested that the metal plays an 
essential part in the “ fixing’ of atmospheric 
nitrogen by them. However that may be, 
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researches of this type show the danger to the 
national health of over reliance on preserved and 
chemically purified foodstuffs; since during the 
processes to which the food is subjected there is 
considerable danger of losing the minute quantities 
of essential substances which may be present. 


* * 
* 
It is one of the penalties of civilisation that it 


becomes increasingly difficult to escape from news. 
There was a time when during an 


ne ocean voyage one could escape 
News’ from the wheel of things, forget 


that people were doing lots and 
lots of things which were of no real interest, in 
fact take a complete holiday from the newspapers. 
Now alas! the passenger in a liner finds a news- 
sheet on his breakfast table and the world is always 
with him. We had always imagined that one of 
the compensations of prison life was its detach- 
ment from outside events. It seems that we were 
mistaken. At present the prisoners are called to- 
gether and the news is read to them by the governor 
or the chaplain. Now a further experiment is to be 
tried .Each week prisoners are, in certain prisons, 
to be supplied with a typewritten summary of world 
news which they can read in their cells. Cricket and 
football results are to be prominent, but not a word 
about crime. Bill Sykes will be kept in darkness as 
to the prowess of his fellow professionals. With 
that exception, the Press extends its power within 
the prison walls. 


The more we know about disease, the more 
extraordinary it is that we live at all. Death is the 
only security. The risks we run 
Living every day of our lives are illus- 
Dangerously trated by a Report on ‘‘ Chronic 
Enteric Carriers and their Treat- 
ment ’’ issued by the Medical Research Council. 
The enteric fevers—typoid and paratyphoid—are 
always with us actually or potentially and there 
seems to be no doubt that “‘ carriers ’’ are largely 
responsible for the spread of infection. The 
* carrier ’’ is a whited sepulchre who shows no out- 
wards signs of the disease, but carries with him the 
organisms that cause it and spreads them broad- 
cast among the susceptible. In fact, the poor 
innocent fellow is a public danger and ought to 
have to ring a bell wherever he goes like the 
traditional leper. It cannot be said that our medical 
authorities are very helpful about his treatment. 
They hand him over to the surgeon who has 
apparently made him innocuous by removing his 
gall-bladder in certain cases. It is all very trying 
for the layman who may or may not carry with him 
the germs of typhoid and who, as long as he does 
not find those around him stricken with the disease, 
would to all appearances be wise to think and say 
as little about it as possible if he values his gall- 
bladder. 


Researches, carried out in America, have shown 
that half the total number of road accidents are 
caused by about seven per cent. of 


er ae all drivers. The total annual motor 
Col car toll of the roads in the U.S.A. 
neg is about 34,000 lives and a million 
injuries. These figures (and our own are pro- 


portionally no better) show the urgency of the 
problem, and all suggestions for diminishing this 
vast number of casualties should be carefully 
considered. 


Probably the most urgent problem is that of 
the red danger signal. About one man in twenty- 
five finds it difficult to distinguish red from green. 
Why then are these two colours used? Why is 
red used as a “‘ stop ”’ signal since a large number 
of drivers can not see this colour at all? And if 
our inertia, or our acquired habits, prevents us 
from altering the colours, why not distinguish the 
safety signal from the danger signal by a difference 
of shape as well as of colour ? 


* * 
* 


We owe an apology to the Manes of Garcia de 
Tassy for the unlucky slip of the press in our 
last number which shifted his date from the Second 
Empire to the Third Republic; the true date is 
1857 : also for one letter of his name going wrong. 
However, the error would be manifest to any 
reader who had heard of that eminent Orientalist. 


** 
* 


PRICKS OF CONSCIENCE 
[Police Constable William Hayes, of Reading, took 
out a summons against himself for having a chimney on 
fire. His conscientiousness cost him a fine of four 
shillings, but earned for him a compliment from the 
Bench.—Daily Paper. 
Though I cannot but admire you P.C. William 
Hayes of Reading, 
For you did the proper thing I have no doubt, 
Yet these altruistic habits have a horrid way of 
spreading, 
And it’s that which I am worrying about. 
There’s that little bit of income which for years 
I’ve been concealing, 
Nothing much you know, and yet I feel that you 
With your super-conscientiousness would have a 
sort of feeling 
That I ought to send a cheque for what is due. 


Last night I left my car without a rear-light, 
unattended, 
No one spotted it, but you in such a case 
Would have gone before the Bench, been fined and 
heartily commended, 
And I feel I cannot look you in the face. 
You have roused by conscience, made me see I’ve 
not been playing cricket, 
But I’m going to do what you’ll I hope applaud, 
Yesterday when on a ’bus I quite forgot to get a 
ticket, 
And I’m going to prosecute myself for fraud! 


W.H.B 
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The Economics of Abundance—IV. 


A National Policy of Progress—By A. Wyatt Tilby 


NGLAND is now living practically from day 
E to day, almost from hand to mouth ; drift- 
ing from an unplanned and _ inchoate 
present towards an unplanned and_ inchoate 
future—a preposterous position for a rational State 
at any time, an intolerable position at a time of 
available but unused abundance. Capital is crying 
out for employment, Labour stands idle, waiting to 
be hired. Only leadership with faith and vision 
is lacking. 

What then is to be done? 

First, we must recognise frankly that we have 
got our present values and validities wrong. The 
business of government is concerned, not with a 
class nor a party nor a sex, but with the whole 
social organism of the nation without exception of 
person or place ; and not merely with to-day or to- 
morrow, but with years to come. For the State, 
unlike the men and women who compose it, is 
immortal; the fadeless fabric of its existence is 
made up not only of the institutions of the past 
and the individuals of the present but also of the 
unborn inheritors of the future. It is no figure of 
poetical speech but a plain statement of political 
fact that the State consists not only of the living 
but of those who have yet to live; for the nation 
that forgets this and thinks simply of the living is 
bound, like the living, to die when they die. 

The State, then, as guardian of the future, must 
take long views, and in an age of increasing abund- 
ance it can afford to. Indeed, if we are to make 
proper use of our resources, it can hardly do any- 
thing else. 

The case for State as against private enterprise 
is briefly this: that there are various undertakings 
so large in scope, or so protracted in execution, 
that no private individual or corporation can en- 
gage upon them. The scheme may be sound, and 
the ultimate result as certain of success as any 
human enterprise ; but no private investor is will- 
ing to wait, say, ten years for a return on his 
capital, and no private company can afford to pay 
interest on its capital for ten years while work is 
in progress but before it produces paying results. 
The choice is therefore between the State under- 
taking these works, and nothing being done at all. 

British capital has been largely invested in the 
Dominions on development work of precisely this 
character, either directly undertaken or guaranteed 
by the State concerned. But as it happens, we do 
not have to look so far afield for examples. Half 
a century ago, Holland drained the Haarlem 
Lake—more than 40,000 acres—at a cost of three- 
quarters of a million. Both the production and 
population of the country were increased, and the 
actual cost to the nation was no more than the in- 
terest on the capital. 

So successful was the experiment that Holland 
is now draining the Zuyder Zee, a far larger pro- 


ject. This great enterprise will take more than 


thirty years to complete, will cost £45 million 


overall—and it will ultimately show a profit to the 
State of £8 million. 

It will be said, no doubt, that Holland is a rich 
country, which can afford luxuries; whereas 
England, as everybody protests, is desperately 
poor. It so happens, however, that Italy is also 
a poor country, with a national debt, a war debt, 
and all the other encumbrances proper to a Great 
Power. But Italy is draining the Compagna and 
developing the natural resources of Apulia and 
Calabria. Why? Simply because it pays. 

Now let us sketch out a national policy of 
material development for Britain; a programme 
that will take 15 years—half a generation—to com- 
plete, and see both what it will produce and what 
it would cost. 

A.—The Severn Basin scheme would take 
15 years to construct, and when complete it will 
result in an economy of over a million sterling a 
year in production costs. The total cost of the 
scheme is estimated at £50 million ; that is to say, 
an expenditure of between 3 and 4 million a year. 

B.—There are not to my knowledge any esti- 
mates, nor even approximate figures, as to the 
drainage of the Wash. But it can hardly be a 
greater or more costly work than the drainage of 
the Zuyder Zee ; we will therefore set this down as 
50 millions sterling. The new Fenlands which 
would be reclaimed would be among the most fer- 
tile tracts in England. 

C.—Much of the.land of England is going 
derelict, and land does not improve when it is 
neither drained nor ditched. Landowner and 
farmer alike are short of capital, and the work of 
reconditioning the soil may have to be financed to 
some extent by the State, and repaid over a term 
of years. Estimates are obviously guess-work, 
but say £25 millions, and (as agriculture produces 
slower returns than industry) spread the period of 
redemption over 30 years. 

D.—It is possible that the Government will also 
have to lend a hand in reconditioning the mercan- 
tile marine. One may agree in principle with every- 
thing that austere economists say against the policy 
of subsidising merchant shipping. But when 
every foreign nation does so, there is some danger 
of our own Red Ensign either being run off the 
seas or reduced to fourth or fifth rank on highly 
competitive routes—a policy that is neither profit- 
able nor practical in the long run. (The Cunard 
fiasco at Glasgow has made us a laughing-stock all 
over the world.) Shipping is frankly more specu- 
lative than Severn engineering or agricultural 
reclamation, but let us face the fact, and put down 
an estimate of £50 millions for a State guarantee, 
the sums so advanced to be repaid over 20 years— 
the normal accountancy figure for the life of a ship. 

E.—Then there is the business of slum clearance 
—a matter which is a reproach to the whole nation, 
but administratively a problem for the municipali- 
ties. Joseph Chamberlains unfortunately do not 
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grow on every bush, and there is no fear of any 
excess of zeal eating us up ; the Government would 
have to goad or bully many of the sluggish local 
authorities into action, and would probably have 
to guarantee a good deal of local expenditure, and 
even to make advances direct. Any estimate here 
is bound to be guess-work, but let us think pro- 
visionally in terms of an expenditure of £50 
millions in 15 years. 

But how, it will be asked, can all these things be 
paid for? (England is such a poor country, she 
cannot afford luxuries, she must cut her coat 
according to her cloth, and the prospect of spend- 
ing another £225 millions is mere moonshine, mid- 
summer madness, and all the rest of it. But now, 
having blown off steam, let us look facts in the 
face. 

Is a after all such a poor country? 
Mulhall, usually a reliable guide, estimated that 
British savings between 1820 and 1840 averaged 
40 millions a year, between 1841 and 1860 they rose 
to 80 millions a year, and between 1860 and 1880 
to 120 millions a year. 

All very well, you say ; those were the good old 
days when money made money and we drank our- 
selves out of the Alabama Claims. Now, of course, 
we are down and out, but it so happens that Pro- 
fessor Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp have also 
made certain calculations. They estimate that in 
the year 1911 the total savings of the nation were 
£330 millions. Since the war it has been more 
difficult to arrive at trustworthy figures, but for the 
year 1924 they concluded that the nation as a whole 
had saved between £450 and £500 millions. 

Let us cut that in half, owing to hard times. In 
that case we still save £250 millions a year ; more 


than enough to finance the whole fifteen year 
scheme of national development in twelve months. 

In any event an expenditure of £17 millions a 
year on reproductive work will not bankrupt this 
nation. It is considerably less than has been in- 
vested in National Savings Certificates (which now 
amount to £381 millions), and there is no reason 
whatever why the greater part of the money re- 
quired should not be realised in that way. 

To do so it might, I think, be necessary to 
double the present limit of individual holdings, 
and probably to provide against repayment at call 
of the whole amount held. But it would not tax the 
ingenuity of the Treasury experts very seriously 
to frame regulations of this kind ; and the canalisa- 
tion of the small investor in this way would not 
only be a convenience to the City, but the mere fact 
that the money was raised from a wider public than 
that which normally reads prospectuses would give 
a sense of strength and solidity to those who were 
carrying out the national policy. 

Finally, if these or similar schemes were put in 
hand they would do far more than provide em- 
ployment directly for some of the capital and 
labour now lying idle. The effect of that employ- 
ment will obviously extend beyond the actual 
schemes themselves—firstly, in the impetus which 
they will give to other industries, and secondly, in 
the new spirit of hope and confidence which they 
will diffuse through the country. 

England will pull through, and her future 
will be greater even than her past. But that 
future will only be realised if she will scrap 
doctrines that no longer apply, and if she is pre- 
pared to think of the new conditions of abund- 
ance in new terms of life and labour. 


India and Ideals of Empire 


By Sir Lionel Haworth, K.B.E. 


S soon as we begin to study the White 
Paper which is now upon us, we shall no 
longer be able to see the wood for the trees. 

Let us then examine the scene as a whole before we 
come to it in detail, for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
will attempt to concentrate on detail so that we 
shall lose a sense of the whole commitment in 
which he desires to entangle us. 

On examination it will be found that his pro- 
posals for India are opposed to all Conservative 
principles. They are not building upon the secure 
foundations of the past: they are not constructive, 
they are destructive: they are not evolution, they 
are revolution. They are in fact pure socialist 
doctrine. 

The Empire has been built by men of Imperial 
tendency. This appears a platitude, but like many 
platitudes, it contains a vital truth; in the discus- 
sion before us it expresses the root of the whole 
matter. 

The Conservative party has always been the 
Imperial party. It is a truism of history that 
civilisation has been spread through the world by 


the control, by civilised powers, of countries in a 
lesser degree of civilisation. 

The Empire was bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors of the 18th and 19th century, and, with 
the development of our own civilisation, was 
created the Imperial ideal, which has been the 
guiding spirit of Conservative policy, the ideal of 
the Pax Britannica extending to all who were 
under the British flag. It has been the Conserva- 
tive boast that the Empire was the greatest agent 
for good that the world possesses, or has 
possessed. Apart from the material benefits 
which we have conferred upon the countries under 
our sovereignty we have given them the inestimable 
benefit of British justice. In educating the 
countries under our control the Conservative has, 
from the earliest days, brought the native of the 
country into his system of government. With the 
spread of this education he has with each genera- 
tion extended the share, especially of the Indian, 
in his government till to-day, in India, the Briton 
only controls. He works side by side with the 
Indian in all departments, he desires that the 
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educated Indian shall work side by side with him 
in the Imperial task. But he does not believe that 
the Indian could control India alone and in his 
promises he has never committed himself to any- 
thing without these words being inserted ‘* within 
the British Empire.”’ 

The Conservative ideal then is the development 
of world civilisation to the mutual benefit of the 
peoples under the Empire, and the gradual raising 
of those people to equality with ourselves. The 
Conservative desires and has fostered the growth of 
the Indian alongside of himself to an equality in 
government. 

This is the spirit of the report of the Simon 
commission. It is constructive building on the past. 

The Socialist idea is totally different. The 
Socialist believes in the immediate equality of all 
men, and their immediate fitness to rule. He 
extends the same idea to all nations for he believes 
that they are all fitted to rule themselves whatever 
their condition. He has no thought of civilisation, 
or, if he has, he believes that nations will acquire 
it by the imitation of the admirable socialists they 
will be privileged to meet. He is opposed to all 
Empires and would destroy the Empire he has 
inherited, and the civilisation it has produced. 

But Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a socialist. He 
has told us so repeatedly while at the head of the 
National Government. Thus it is not strange that 
the proposals of the National Government are 
dictated, not by the ideals of the Conservative, 
but by the Socialist theory. 

One would have thought that Mr. MacDonald’s 
experiences in his recent efforts at disarmament, 
the unfortunate results of his forcing the pace in 
the Sino-Japanese dispute, the tragic comedy of 
his arms embargo, the condition of Germany, 
would have given him pause. They have not done 
so. He desires to force the pace in India, not by 
extending the privileges of the Indian but by 
pressing his socialist theories and getting rid of 
the necessary British control in that country. To 
describe the practical absurdity of his safeguards 
—a sop to Conservative sentimentalists—belongs 
to a study of the White Paper. 

But why should Conservatives help him in his 
madness? We should realise that the proposals 
put before us are pure socialism in theory and in 
practice. They are aimed at destroying our 
position in India. They must become a pre- 
cedent for Africa and all our Crown Colonies. 
They presage the end of the British Empire. 

The Conservative has governed by a happy 
combination of good to the ruler and the ruled. 
Thus the break-up of India means irreparable loss 
to India, to Great Britain and to the civilisation of 
the world. 

Let Conservatives. organise to prevent this 
universal calamity. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN'S THEATRE 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 
The Birmingham Repertory Company in 
“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 


(Gerrard 4517) 


ToS 


Embassy. ‘ All God’s Chillun Got Wings.” 
by Eugene O'Neill. 

F this be not one of O’Neill’s finest or most 

ferocious plays, it is surely one of the most 
satisfying. It has an inevitability in its treat- 
ment of a theme and a surge in its rhythm which 
show much more than mere cleverness. 

There is no plot, as such. But there is a theme 
and a story clear and good enough to illustrate 
the theme and fill two acts with life. Jim Harris, 
nigger, and Ella Downey, white girl, live in a 
ward of lower New York and love each other as 
children. They grow up, white goes to white, 
and Ella, casting off Jim Harris, is betrayed and 
abandoned by Mickey, the boy who has become 
the pugilist. And, thus abandoned, she finds Jim 
Harris again, the one ‘‘ white man ”’ in her life, 
the unalterable lover. So she marries him, and 
they leave the unkindest cuts of New York for 
the liberty of France. Two years later they come 
back to his mother’s house and we learn, partly by 
Jim’s account of it (perhaps the one weakness in 
the author’s construction) and partly by their own 
words and actions how Ella’s pride of race is 
making havoc of their lives. 

Since his earliest manhood Jim has been trying 
desperately to pass his exams. and become a 
lawyer ; that is to be his triumph and the justifica- 
tion of a nigger before his white woman and the 
world. He is still trying when they are back in 
New York, and his sister puts a sort of hoodoo on 
Ella by the agency of a Congo mask, hanging 
on the wall. And Ella grows ill and is no longer 
really sane, and she takes a knife to Jim; she 
hurls ‘* Dirty nigger ’’ in his face. But every- 
thing is saved at the last. Jim fails finally in the 
Bar exam., and Ella, her reason gone, her mind 
a child’s, is given back to Jim, who thanks God 
for the child given him in place of the woman 
taken from him. 

There are very moving moments in this play; 
when Jim makes love to the sad soiled Ella; when 
they come, married, from the church to pass 
through the hateful mocking crowd of their old 
companions; when Jim makes his humble petition 
to Almighty God, meekly kneeling upon his 
knees, and Ella is given back to him. 

How much of this power to move _ intensely 
belonged to Eugene O’Neill, and how much to 
Paul Robeson, who played Jim Harris with so 
absolutely sure a touch? The playwright made 
the scenes, put, with a rare restraint and simplicity, 
the natural words on his people’s lips, and the 
actor came sweeping along to make the words live 
with new meanings and quiver with passion. Thus 
it should be, creator and interpreter, the true com- 
plement of one another. Paul Robeson has not 
done anything finer in his art than the love scene 
and the scene outside the church with its heart- 
rending cry of *‘ Taxi! ’’ at the end. 

Miss Flora Robson’s performance of Ella 
Downey was a gem of acting in a difficult setting. 
She had the true touch in every changing emotion 
and she never slurred or overstressed a point of 
character or feeling. G.C.P. 
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The Grand National 


By G. R. H. Nugent 


N March 24th the Grand National will be 
O run once more and all those who have 
already seen the race will do their utmost 
to see it again, and those who have never seen it 
would find it well worth beginning. To one who 
has never seen the National it may seem that the 
trouble involved in getting to Aintree must be dis- 
proportionately great compared with the possible 
pleasure derived from the experience. 

Actually, it would be well worth it if the distance 
was twice as great and the wait twice as long, but 
you do not discover that until you have seen the 
race. I know that many people who are quite 
keen to see the National are put off by the difficul- 
ties and expense which they expect to meet. The 
journey is neither difficult nor expensive; all the 
North-bound railways run excellent special ser- 
vices to Aintree and Liverpool,‘and the expense is 
remarkably small. If a whole coach is engaged 
the return ticket, including a first class breakfast, 
lunch, tea, and dinner, works out at under £2, but 
is slightly more if the seats are booked singly. 
One shilling is charged to enter the course, six- 
pence for a race-card, and a further half-crown or 
so to secure a place on one of the barges, which 
provide the best viewpoint of the race. You won’t 
regret a farthing of it ; it’s the best value for mone 
in the world. . 


Jumping Jehosophat 


At about 12.30, soon after an early lunch, we 
shall steam into Aintree, catching a glimpse of the 
course on our right. I will scramble out on to 
the little siding, so insignificant for such an event, 
down the dirty little street, first turn to the right, 
and suddenly I shall be there, right on the course. 
I will turn to the right and pay my shilling en- 
trance fee, at the same time buying a race-card, 
which would cost double from a tout at the other 
side of the course. I will stroll round towards the 
Canal, viewing the jumps as I go. The first fence 
is only 4 ft. 6 ins., a mere bagatelle compared with 
the others, which are mostly 5 ft. or even more, 
and as solid as brick walls. The second fence 
presents a yawning chasm of an open ditch in 
front of its towering height and is usually the scene 
of considerable disaster, often catching even the 
best horses before they have settled down. I will 
not weary you with a description of each fence, 
it is sufficient to say that they are all enormous 
and terrifyingly formidable. The race-card gives 
a full description of their size and composition. 

I will walk on round the bottom horse-shoe of 
the course past Becher’s Brook, with its huge ditch 
and great drop on the landing side, and on past 
the next, a plain fence, to the jump at the Canal 
turn, that terminus of so many hopes. It is now 
only a plain fence, the ditch on the take-off side 
having been filled in after Easter Hero’s grand 
débacle there in 1928, when he landed sideways on 


_top of it and baulked about half the field. But, 


as the course turns sharp left after the jump, it is 


still a very tricky obstacle and even if the horse 
does not fall he will lose many lengths unless he 
is well placed at it. 


Pace and Distance 


On a reasonably clear day it is possible through 
glasses to see the start plainly from the Canal. 
What a wonderful sight it is to see that great field 
of about forty horses lined up and started! The 
dreadful suspense till suddenly they are off like a 
cavalry charge. All over the first fence: several 
down at the second: now they are drawing out a 
bit and we can recognise the leaders approaching 
Becher’s. Now they are over and coming on 
towards the turn. Over the Canal Turn and sharp 
left up to Valentine's, right alongside me. I can see 
every detail of the horses jumping and landing ; 
the great quarters flexing and heaving, the back 
arching, the fore-legs stretched out for a safe land- 
ing; the set faces of the riders as they urge their 
mounts at the jump, and their beautifully balanced 
** seats ’’ as they land the other side. 

Over they come, going at a tremendous pace, 
making these huge fences look small by their 
wonderful jumping. The rest of the field come 
thundering on behind, some falling and some 
refusing, till all have passed me, and the leaders 
are coming off the race course out into the country 
again. 


Some Suggestions 


Now they are approaching Becher’s, half a 
dozen sticking together in a bunch, and the rest 
tailed out behind them. All over together and 
coming on towards the Canal Turn again, still 
going at a terrific pace. Here they come panting 
and straining up to Valentine’s. They are all over, 
and two are dropping back exhausted, but there is 
nothing except the weight to choose between the 
others. Two are carrying over twelve stone and 
two are under eleven. They disappear from my view 
over the last fence on to the race course, and a few 
seconds later the race is over and the whole place 
is wringing with the name of the winner. 

If it is possible to improve on such an event, I 
think the handicapping should be abolished and 
the race run as a classic, with all the weights equal 
at, perhaps, 11 st. 7 lbs., and an allowance for 
mares. The heavier weight and equal terms would 
deter the owners of low-grade horses from entering 
animals which are not capable of negotiating the 
course safely and greatly increase the danger, and 
the best horses would have a fair chance of winning 
instead of being handicapped out of it. 


A Nursery Rhyme 
London, London, London town, 
Though your river’s dirty brown, 
Often, often I’ve been told 
That your streets are paved with gold, 
Yet I’ve always looked in vain 
To find a truant sovereign. G.W.A.\ 
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Dr. Eisler—A Defence 


[Dr. Eisler’s book ‘‘ Stable Money’’ was 
reviewed recently in the SATURDAY REVIEW and the 
distinguished Economist crosses swords with our 
critic. We are, of course, glad to publish Dr. 
Eisler’s vigorous defence of his own point of 
view. | 

Sir,—In his article ‘‘ Is Money to Blame?” 
which is a review of my Book ‘‘ Stable Money,” 
the reviewer accuses me of having ‘‘ launched a 
very violent attack ’’ on the earlier economists. He 
states that I have assailed Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo, and finally that I have ‘* directed the full 
force of indignation on Mr. Montagu Norman.”’ 
I am accused, furthermore, of having suspected 
‘‘high officials of the Treasury of deciding 
problems of financial policy entirely in their own 
personal interests as members of the rentier class.”’ 


No Personal Attack 


The truth is that I have deliberately avoided any 
personal attack whatever because I am convinced 
that the cause of monetary reform has been 
seriously damaged by attacks of the very kind 
which are attributed to me by the reviewer. 
Regarding the economists of the older school, as 
well as certain contemporary economists, I have 
said no more than that ‘‘ they have failed to per- 
ceive that the persistence of want and poverty in our 
age of practically unlimited production is a most 
puzzling problem.’’ Nowhere have I attacked Adam 
Smith, but I have said (p. 7), quoting the Oxford 
Nobel Prize Laureate Professor Soddy, that 
*““ Adam Smith laid the foundation of modern 
economy ’’—but that he did so in 1759, twenty 
five years before James Watt perfected the steam 
engine, and that he could not therefore foresee the 
problems of our modern world. 

As to Ricardo, I do consider that his theory that 
‘* everything that increases wages reduces profits ”’ 
has definitely become antiquated through the 
technical progress which has been made since his 
time; it has, furthermore, been definitely refuted 
by Henry Ford’s high wages policy. 

Certain pages in my book are devoted to a 
demonstration that the classical Ricardian theory 
of the gold-standard cannot work any more in a 
world in which a country receiving gold does not 
allow its price-level to rise and is not willing to 
become a better country to sell in. The whole of 
this is simply a resumé of the official findings of 
the League of Nations Committee which investi- 
gated the subject. There is no other reference to 
Ricardo in the book. 

As to the statement regarding my attacking the 
Governor of the Bank of England, I can say 
simply that on page xx I have criticised as 
preposterous the myth of “‘ a conspiracy between 
the Governor of the Bank—whose personal dis- 
interestedness and public spirit have never been 
questioned by any one of the most convinced 
opponents of his policy—and the equally honour- 
able permanent officials in charge of the Treasury.”’ 
I say on the same page that anybody who is in 
touch with the private bankers and with the 


Treasury, officials knows that these men are 
working on theories which they honestly believe 
to be in the best interests of the community at 
large. If the Treasury follows the lead of the 
Bank, it is because the Treasury believes the Bank 
to be right. And I have added: ‘‘ There is no 
villain in the piece. We do not criticise men or 
measures so much as a system grown up through 
a long historical process which has fashioned the 
men who administered it.’’ 


Mr. M ontagu Norman 


This, Sir, is the spirit in which I have conceived 
my book, and not in the ‘ atmosphere of 
suspicion ’’ which I fear has been totally invented 
by the reviewer. I may add that the only other 
passages where the Governor of the Bank of 
England is mentioned are on p. 7, where Mr. 
V. C. Vickers, a former director of the Bank, says 
that ‘‘ since 1919 the monetary policy of the 
Government has been the policy of the Bank of 
England, and the policy of the Bank of England 
has been the policy of Mr. Montagu Norman ’’; 
and on p. 17 where a celebrated utterance of the 
Governor is quoted and praised on account of its 
“disarming frankness and most admirable 
humility; ’’ and finally on p. 121 where I say with 
regard to the Governor’s generous initiative in 
favour of my own country: ‘‘ All through the 
winter of 1930/31 Mr. Montagu Norman had been 
anxious to re-start the flow of capital from the 
creditor countries to the Central European 
nations.’’ The surprising move of the Bank of 
England in suddenly countering the French attempt 
to gain financial control of Austrian interests is 
gratefully recorded. There is not another word 
concerning Mr. Montagu Norman in my book, 
which endeavours throughout to offer a constructive 
and objective criticism of the post-war monetary 
policy of Great Britain. 


Furthermore, it seems to me most unjustifiable 
that the reviewer should have mistaken what I have 
said on p. 231 regarding the anti-inflationist con- 
victions of civil servants, editors, and correspon- 
dents of the daily and the financial press, all of 
whom receive fixed salaries. He has entirely over- 
looked the fact that I consider this anti-inflationist 
attitude as perfectly legitimate and that I conclude 
my argument by saying: ‘‘ The present writer 
himself would condemn any scheme of monetary 
reorganisation which began by raising the pur- 
chasing power of one group at the expense of 
another.” 


Another sad misrepresentation of my views is the 
statement: ‘‘ Dr. Eisler largely ignores the 
political factor.’” Inasmuch as I have been a 
League of Nations officer and that I am still known 
to be unofficially engaged in serving the inter- 
national political interests of my country, I could 
hardly be guilty of such intense stupidity. On 
page after page of the Historical Survey in my 
book, the political factors which destroy confidence 
are duly recorded; and in my constructive Con- 
clusion (p. 300) I say: 
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We are frequently told that political friction must 
be removed before any progress in international 
economic co-operation is possible . . . but monetary 
and political issues are inextricably bound together. 
The events of the last few years make this clear 
enough. In Germany the first Hitler revolt occurred 
at the culmination of the currency troubles. It was 
possible to conclude the political entente of Locarno 
only after the stabilisation of the Mark in 1925. The 
seven years since 1925 are characterised by a 
deterioration in international political relationships ; 
they are also the years in which increasing mischief 
has been wrought by the operation of the restored 


Gold Standard. Amelioration of social and political 


conditions would be impossible without monetary 
reform. 


I hope, Sir, that you will see fit to print this 
defence of my book against what I consider to be 
the unmerited attack, based perhaps on careless and 
insufficient reading, which has appeared in your 
columns. 


Rosert EIster. 
Unterach, Attersee, Austria. 


The Cowardice 


of Conservatives 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


MERSON said ‘‘ God may forgive sins but 
awkwardness has no forgiveness in heaven 
or in earth.” 


Another inept clumsy “ gaffe’’ by the 
National Government—this time about agri- 
culture. I don’t think that even an inmate of 
a lunatic asylum could have made so absolutely 
futile an attempt at helping farmers as Major 
Elliott has. Of course, as usual it is really formu- 
lated to help the foreigner—that we can always 
trust the ‘‘ National ’’ Government to be certain 
of doing—for by restricting supplies and _need- 
lessly increasing prices the Bill will only aggravate 
the evils from which agriculture is suffering. In 
fact that seems to be what the ‘* National ”’ 
Government is for—to aggravate all the evils and 
increase the suffering of the people both here and 
in all parts of the Empire. 


What is the American President working for ?— 
America. What is the French President working 
for ?—France. What is Italy’s Dictator working 
for ?—Italy. What is Germany’s Hitler working 
for ?—Germany. 


Betraying India and the Empire 


England’s Prime Minister alone is working 
against England—witness the disruption of the 
Empire by the base betrayal of India. The ques- 
tion of India is of vital importance. The men who 
know most about India have warned us of the 
grave danger of giving India a semblance of Home 
Rule. If the Government had taken advice on 
this most critical, momentous question from 
Russia—we might understand this treachery. For 
their policy is the policy of Russia, and if a bloody 
revolution and the massacre of all the English in 
India is the result—Russia has plainly told us 
that she will rejoice. 


The failure in Indian affairs is entirely due to 
the cowardice of the Conservatives. Is India to 
be thrown away because there are these cowards 
in high places? Men who are mocking both God 
and man by their claim to virtue and yet who are 
heartlessly and cruelly leaving to their fate the 
Indian peasants as well as our own race in India. 


The British Nation formerly deserved every credit 
for what has been done for India and her peoples. 
No other Nation could have done more noble work 
than we have done—and well they know it is so. 
For years India has been a land of peace and 
prosperity, security and justice for all, but 
recently, owing to the cringing policy of political 
weakness, troubles have been magnified and en- 
couragement has been given to rebel parties. We, 
at Home, do not hear or read about the troubles 
of dependencies and colonies governed by foreign 
Powers ; these places are managed by their respec- 
tive owners. The difference is that foreign 
Governments understand the proper manner of 
handling rebels. Their Envoys have their orders 
and use full power to enforce them and are fully 
backed by their home Government. Our weak- 
ness is watched with astonishment. How other 
nations must be laughing at our lack of policy in 
India—a land that every European Power longs 
to possess ! 


Fifty Brave Men 


And to Mother India I want to say—think once 
—think twice—think three times—before you at 
the bidding of false advisors, who are only wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, throw off the guidance and 
kindness and love and the absolute justice you 
have for so many years received from British rule. 
Count the blessings that you owe to England. 


Only fifty Conservatives have joined Colonel 
Gretton in his protest against the betrayal of 
India—where are the other four hundred and 
twenty Conservatives ? 


When Tories were Tories, and loved their 
Country, not creatures who say “‘ ditto ’’ to every 
suggestion to ruin it, this truckling to treason 
would not have been permitted. A Tory Govern- 
ment would as soon have thought of asking a 
criminal from Dartmoor to be their Leader as of 
accepting a Socialist as Prime Minister. 


Oh Conservatives, Conservatives !—can nothing 
rouse you from your cowardly complacency? Are 
you not ashamed of yourselves? Patriotism must 
indeed be dead in the House of Commons if this 
cowardice continues. 
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Protecting the Consumer 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


[In a recent issue of the ‘“ Electrical Review” refer- 
ence was made to the formation of the Electricity Con- 
sumers’ Protection Association, and the question was 
raised “ What is this? ’’ The name of the Association 
does seem to indicate its object quite clearly, for 
Protection, even in the sphere of pure Economics, is 
a definite word. But a request for information has 
been made. Possibly the following particulars will 
enlighten our Contemporary. 


IGHT years ago the Joint Electricity Autho- 
E rity was formed. Its formation marked 
another advance by Officialdom and Bureau- 
cracy, another invasion of the realms of private 
enterprise and competitive business, by forces 
which, however cunningly camouflaged, stood and 
still stand for a programme of Nationalisation. 
There have been eight years of expenditure and 
experiments, eight years of attempts to grapple 
with a vast commercial proposition by an elective 
body whose members may or may not have know- 
ledge of the subject with which they are supposed 
to deal, eight years of groping, and fumbling, and 
bewilderment. 


The New Push 


Now the word has gone forth that a great new 
‘* Push ’’? should be undertaken. The progress 
has been too slow, the achievements too scattered 
to satisfy the apostles of this particular form of 
official and centralised control. So there is to be 
a more concentrated effort on the part of this 
Authority (with its borrowing and stock-issuing 
powers) to obtain control both of municipal elec- 
tricity undertakings and the businesses of public 
electricity companies. 

The establishment of a great bureaucratic mono- 
poly in the making and the supply of electricity 
may or may not be good. ‘The one essential thing 
is that the person who really matters, the consumer 
(the man or woman who pays) should know just 
what is going on and exactly how it is likely to 
affect him or her. 

That is the reason for the creation of the Elec- 
tricity Consumers’ Protection Association. 


Cheapness and Efficiency 


A cheap and efficient supply of electricity is the 
test. If the Joint Electricity Authority can 
guarantee a more efficient and a cheaper service 
then there is, of course, nothing more to be said. 
But can they? 

The danger lies here: That by the methods of 
slow infiltration, persuasion, suggestion, argu- 
ment, and, of course, purchase, the Directors of 
public companies and the members of municipali- 
ties may consent to the absorption of their under- 
takings while the consumers themselves know 
little of what is being done and less of what may 
be in store for them. 

When the Joint Electricity Authority was set up 
the country was told that if the whole of its elec- 
tricity supply undertakings were placed in the 
hands of one great bureaucracy, electricity would 


be a penny a unit, Nobody bothered to look into 
this, to contradict it, to question it. It was the 
day of rash and wild promises, and the credulous 
accepted them as carelessly as they were made. 

Of course electricity can be generated and sold 
for a penny a unit. It can be generated and sold 
for less than a farthing a unit. Indeed, if it were 
a commodity that a consumer could call and collect 
and take away with him he could get it for next 
to nothing. But to say that electric current can 
be generated and sold and distributed for a penny 
a unit is stuff and nonsense, and the Joint Elec- 
tricity Authority must know that as well as 
everybody else. 


Empty Arguments 


That is typical of the plausible but empty argu- 
ments that the Electricity Consumers’ Protection 
Association proposes to investigate on behalf of 
the consumers whose sources of supply are in 
danger of passing into new hands. Expert elec- 
trical engineers, experienced and highly-trained 
commercial men, have spent years evolving 
methods of reducing distribution costs, and they 
have achieved considerable success. They are 
now working on further developments which may 
bring about a still greater cheapening, but that 
process is not likely to be helped by the overhang- 
ing threat of absorption by an Authority whose 
personnel is liable to be changed every three years. 

The Metropolitan Water Board supplies a warn- 
ing. When that great monopoly was formed, how 
rich were the promises of the benefits that would 
accrue! And how great have been the disap- 
pointments since, with crushing charges as the 
most dominant of them! Big business firms sink 
their own artesian wells and save thousands of 
pounds. 

And so it behoves electricity consumers and 
municipal voters to watch carefully the activities 
of the New Monopolists as represented by the Joint 
Electricity Authority. 

It will be the object of the Electricity Con- 
sumers’ Protection Association to aid in keeping 
that watch, to investigate, to advise, and, if need 
be, to criticise; above all to secure in the case of 
any undertaking that is to be handed over to the 
Bureaucrats that the consumer shall be safe- 
guarded by protective clauses in the agreement 
against loss either on the score of price or efficiency 
of supply. 

The consumer pays. He has a right to know 
what is happening to the control of the commodity 
which he buys and how changes in that control 
are likely to react on him. It will be the aim of 
the Electricity Consumers’ Protection Association 
to assist him in gaining that knowledge. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest possible 

notification to the Saturday Review, 18- 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


ORE than one writer on contemporary 
music has found it difficult to account for 
the extraordinary success of Alban Berg’s 

Wozzeck in the opera houses of Central Europe. 
Here, they have said, is a score almost entirely 
keyless throughout, devoid of tune of the common 
recognisable kind, that has held the attention of 
audiences not conspicuously advanced in musical 
taste or culture. The recent broadcast of some 
excerpts from the much-debated opera brought for- 
ward more bewildered apologists and in the 
official ‘‘ talk’ that preceded the performance 
attention was once more drawn to the puzzling 


phenomenon that ‘‘ conservative’? musicians 
should praise such a work at all. 
There is, of course, no paradox here. That the 


plain man and the conservative-minded critic 
should be impressed by a work of genius reveals a 
situation that should cause no astonishment. 
Away from the stage the music is nearly meaning- 
_less, as indeed most wordless music must be, and 
there must have been many perplexed ears in Eng- 
land when this broadcast performance was taking 
place; and no doubt a great many people, knowing 
nothing of the opera, switched off and thought un- 
kindly of the B.B.C. Apostles of the new music— 
Wozzeck was begun as far back as 1914 and pro- 
duced a couple of years or so after the war— 
have looked upon it as a triumph of Schénbergism 
and atonality. Highly organised though it is, it 
is however a triumph of something much simpler 
than anything devised by Berg’s master. It is 
the triumph of a commonsense relationship between 
music and drama. All the classical elaboration of 
its structure, its very formality, its intricate texture, 
its deliberate exploitation of harsh or of soft dis- 
sonances, its dynamics, its rhythms—all has been 
subservient to the drama and it is the drama that 
matters. 


Alban Berg's Technique 


If, as I feel, the music has little or no signifi- 
cance apart from its stage setting, it might well be 
argued that some other idiom would have served 
the composer’s purpose at least just as well, and 
possibly much better. Presented in the grand 
manner of the Vienna Staatsoper, perfectly lighted 
and played, or in the more intimate fashion of La 
Monnaie in Brussels, the appeal was immediate, 
eloquent, poignant. 

If there is a paradox at all it may be found in the 
curious fact that most people were hardly conscious 
of the music. The art that conceals art was surely 
never better exemplified, and it is an ironical re- 
flection that the moments in the opera when one 
was most conscious of the music (and therefore 
conscious of the art) were the moments (as in the 
Lullaby) of its serener beauty. It is not without 
significance that these were the moments when the 
composer, consciously or unconsciously, behaved 
in a rational, emotional way. 

Opera subjects are notoriously blood-thirsty or 
sordid as a rule, whether in the epic manner of 


Wagnerian music drama or the melodrama of 
Puccini or early Verdi, but I doubt if in the whole of 
operatic literature you will find a more unpleasant 
story than this dramatised by George Biichner, who 
died in 1837 at the age of 24. Wozzeck is a poor 
fool of a soidier, an officer’s batman, held in con- 
tempt by anybody who bothers to think about him, 
even by the woman who lives with him and is the 
mother of his illegitimate child. He is desperately 
poor, and for a beggarly pittance lends his body 
to a doctor who is making scientific experiments. 
His mistress is unfaithful to him and gives herself 
to the swaggering drum-major. Wozzeck dis- 
covers this and cuts her throat. In the penultimate 
scene—there are fifteen altogether—he returns to 
the place of the murder, by the edge of a pond, to 
wash the bloodstains from his clothes and accident- 
ally drowns himself. Baldly, that’s the story, but 
the progress of the drama through those fifteen 
short scenes, down to the finale which shows the 
illegitimate offspring playing in the street uncon- 
scious of his parents’ death is unspeakably moving. 

Why Alban Berg should have chosen to set 
Biichner’s old play—very much curtailed—in a 
series of formal movements is not clear. The divi- 
sion of the opera into three acts of five scenes each 
is dramatically neat and precise, but there is more 
than a touch of affectation in laying out one act in 
a series of studies (passacaglia and so forth) 
another in symphonic form (complete with fugue) 
and another in a set of ‘‘ inventions ’’ of a meticu- 
lously formalistic kind. Affected or not, there 
is the sort of mastery here to which one must raise 
one’s hat. 


A Recital of New Music was given at Wigmore 
Hall on Wednesday, and the ballads sung, with 
admirable feeling and true musical art, by Muriel 
Brunskill and Stuart Robertson revealed clever- 
ness and sincerity in some of our young com- 
posers. Songs of Mr. Humphrey Procter-Gregg 
were particularly successful in their revelation of 
the tender mood of the lyrics. 


Sonnet at Night 


When I think of you I remember shadows 

Passing drowsily over river pools; 

And that wide sunset furnace as it cools 
Beyond the last mountains and the last meadows. 
And I remember woods that line the hollows 

Between the pouting breasts of the deep hills; 

That colour-comfort which an orchard spills; 
And the rhythm of curved water and of swallows. 


Because your touch is like the dawn’s first light 
When, in their riot, days with laughter run 
In crocus-fields importuning the sun, 

Now, when the moon slips through star shoals of 

night, 

Birds 5 remember, streams and flowers and 
trees, 

But know you lovelier than all of these. 


A. R. UBSDELL. 
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In the Land of Venus 


By Ann Bovill 


HE ‘ Cypriot Colony,’’ whose presence in 
] London a magistrate described recently 
as ‘‘a menace and a nuisance’’ are 
preparing to go back to Cyprus. In spite of the 
trouble they have created over here, in their native 
land the peasantry, who constitute the bulk of the 
people, are at heart a peaceful folk only concerned 
with tending their crops, and gathering in the 
vintage. They live in villages nestling among 
pomegranate orchards, by orange groves and by 
the turquoise sea. Birth, death and love—the 
primitive human drama—these, and the hoarding 
of money, are their real interests. 


Greek Cypriote women are not overwhelmed with 
household cares. The fruits of the earth are the 
staple diet, and they are eaten in the sunshine. The 
village houses, or huts, are built of mud and straw 
bricks—such as the Israelites made thousands of 
years ago. The houses have flat roofs, and on 
them in vintage time raisins and figs are dried for 
winter use, and huge hollowed pumpkins with 
tapering ends destined to hold water. While they 
were still green in the fields some village artist 
carved fanciful designs on these gourds, or per- 
chance an image of the Panayia (Virgin Mary). 
She is the real tutelary saint of Cyprus, albeit 
Aphrodite has not lost her sway. Are not women, 
money and goats the cause of most Cyprus crimes ? 
But it is the Blessed Virgin to whom every woman 
goes in her sorrow and her joy. 


On an April morning in a hamlet embowered in 
olive trees, a young woman stands at the door of 
her earth-floored mud-roofed home. She is a 
bride, and at dawn her husband left her to irrigate 
his field of maize and barley, or the bearded Cyprus 
wheat. Water is precious. A star watchman who 
holds his post by hereditary title, regulates the 
exact amount of water due to each man—woe to 
the villager who attempts to steal more than his 
portion. In the distance men’s voices sound, as 
the rising sun irradiates the green of the crops, the 
blue of the sky, the deep purple of high mountains 
beyond. 

Caliope smiles lazily. 

Her arms are akimbo on her wide hips. She has 
brown eyes several shades darker than her olive 
skin, which has no rose tints of quick coursing 
blood. But her hair is long and auburn, falling 
in two plaits on either side of her face, and her 
profile is pure Greek ; the line of nose and forehead 
straight beneath a broad low brow. A Mandile, 
bound round her head, is edged with gilt sequins 
and embroidered with needlework flowers, for she 
is a bride and a trifle coquette. Her bodice, made 
of homespun cotton, opens in front over a white 
chemise and is tucked into a long voluminous skirt 
of the same material. Round her waist is a ker- 
chief. Silver bracelets on her arms tinkle merrily. 
Long boots reach up to her sturdy knees. Cypriote 
peasants have worn these boots from time im- 
memorial ; legend says to protect them from snakes. 


With a yawn Caliope seizes a rude broom made 
of brushwood twigs, and twirls it casually over the 
earth floor. Going into an inner room she takes 
the mattress and wadded papluma, or quilt, from a 
gaudy brass and iron bedstead, and throws them 
on a tamarisk bush outside. Next she mixes a dish 
of ‘‘ pougouri ’’—a compound of crushed wheat 
with fat lambs tails and black olives, and sets it 
aside for the evening meal. Caliope’s cookery, 
like her personal washing, is done out of doors, the 
former in a hole in the ground, the latter through 
the medium of a kerosine tin filled with water, and 
fitted with a tap. 


Presently a ‘‘ coombarie ”’ 
enters. 


E—e—eh ?”’ she says. 

** E—e—e—eh ?”’ answers Caliope. 

‘Come with me, little one,’’ says the Coombarie, 
‘* and throw a stone at the ‘Good Woman.’ If 
your aim is straight and strong it will ensure a son 
to your husband.”’ 


Presently,’’ Caliope bridles. ‘‘ Presently.” 

They take their spinning bobbins under the shade 
of an oak tree. Beside them a bubbling spring 
fills the air with coolth. And old Marietta, who 
washes for the English ladies, passes by with her 
donkey half hidden between two wicker baskets 
piled high with snowy linen. Handfuls of frag- 
rant jessamine blossom and sprigs of glossy myrtle 
are tucked away amongst it. Marietta’s wrinkled 
face is as wizened as a monkey’s. Her black eyes 
are merry and bright. 


Suppose—just suppose—London washerwomen 
sent home your sheets and pillow cases thus 
adorned! Or charged a penny a piece for all 
articles, from a bedspread to a collar! 


** Now my child,”’ the Coombarie says when the 
fierce glare of the noonday heat has passed, and 
little breezes scented by the sea are wandering 
round—‘‘ Come.”’ 


Together they go through the barley and wheat 
fields, bright emerald against an azure sky. Close 
by the roadside is a large block of granite, so old 
that nobody knows how it came there. Strewn all 
around it are a myriad small pebbles. Everywhere 
purple iris, yellow daisies, blood-red tulips, and 
anemones are gleaming, the sun shines on tall 
asphodel blooms, palest pinky white as they sway 
in the errant wind. 


The Coombarie pauses at twenty paces trem the 
stone and selects a round pebble, nicely balanced. 

‘** Now—throw Caliope. And the Panayia guide 
your aim !”’ 

The pebble hits the ancient monolith fair and 
true. 

Eh! Eh!” 
her shoulder. 

“‘ It has hit the stone. . 

A son 

Caliope laughs joyously. 


(a relative or friend) 


The Coombarie slaps the girl on 


. It will be a son!” 
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N EW NOVELS 


The Apple and Eve. By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. 
Jarrolds. 7s: 6d. 


(REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


UT of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 

of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not 

eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And 

the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 

surely die; for God doth know that in the day ye 

eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
Ye shall be as the gods, knowing good and evil. 


Puck, an extraordinarily attractive and intelli- 
gent young woman marries the kind-hearted 
but fatuously stupid Han. They sail for India and 
Puck tries to face up to the heat and the fevers 
and the sort of life she abominates. The kind- 
hearted Han, perceiving this, throws up an 
extremely good engineering job and they return 
to Holland, via Paris. 

The intelligent Puck, still looking at things from 
Puck’s point of view, manages to procure a job in 
Paris that brings in double and treble what the 
slow witted Han can make—but in bringing in the 
double and treble, she neglects her home. There 
is (and believe me there always will be) Another 
Woman. She is not worth a quarter of the admir- 
able Puck, but Hans falls for her womanly and 
clinging ways and thus Puck arrives at her cross- 
roads. Husband and home or job? Her intelli- 
gence or her love for Han? Intellect or Reality? - 

When Eve stole from the tree of knowledge she 
was the first to eat. So she knew everything before 
Adam did, and of course she kept the biggest part 
for herself. But— and this is the question, put to 
her by a wise old doctor, which Puck faces up to— 
‘* There’s one thing I should like to have ... in 
a year or two’s time, a letter from you telling me 
what you have done with the large piece of apple 
you kept for yourself.” 

The end? Of an_ extremely well-written, 
sympathetic book? But didn’t I say Puck was 
extraordinarily intelligent? She gave up her 
independence, she weighed her intellect in the 
balance—and reality won. She threw away the 
large piece of apple—and chose Han. 

Mrs. Jo van Ammers-Kuller will certainly 
enhance her reputation with ‘‘Eve and the Apple.” 


Ask a Policeman. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. 


The Metal Box. By Thomas Cobb. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
The Macedonian. By Mary Butts. Heinemann. 6s. 
Sets Your Star. By G. Shelia Donisthorpe. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Finale. By Winifred Duke. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Sere Archbishop of Canterbury disclosed the 
other day that Bishops dote on mystery and 
sudden death, so ‘‘ Ask a Policeman ”’ is hereby 
commended to the Episcopal Bench. No Palace 
Library can afford to be without one, since among 
the people who did the deed was an Archbishop, 
and most of the others were highly-placed. Was 
there, then, more than one murderer? There was 


By Half a Dozen Hands. 


—one and several. But this is being tiresome; 
the thing must be explained. 

I have said above ‘‘ By Half a Dozen Hands,”’ 
and competent ones moreover, since they belong to 
Anthony Berkeley, Milward Kennedy, Gladys 
Mitchell, John Rhode, Dorothy L. Sayers and 
Helen Simpson. The plan of the book is ingenious. 
Milward Kennedy chooses a title, John Rhode 
crisply sets out the crime, and forthwith the others 
sail in with the pick of fiction’s sleuths to solve it. 
They are mighty clever, and each murderer tracked 
down has redder hands than the last; but it is the 
village bobby (and Milward Kennedy) who dis- 
cover what really happened. 

When it is mentioned that the murdered man is 
a ruthless newspaper baron, and that the suspects 
are the Primate, the Chief Whip and the Assistant 
Commissioner of the C.1.D., it will be seen that 
the six authors have room for a lark. If you don’t 
think ‘‘ Ask a Policeman ’’ good, ask a Bishop. 

““The Metal Box ’’ was Thomas Cobb’s last 
novel, and like all his work, reliable and readabie. 
The Box (need one say ?) contained a ransom in 
jewels, and is much coveted by unauthorised 
persons. The closing pages do not quite keep pace 
with the invention that went before. 

As for ‘‘ The Macedonian” the god-like 
radiance of Alexander shines inextinguishably 
down the centuries. After overcoming Persia, 
he ordered the Macedonians to perform the 
ceremony of prostration, and Mary Butts 
would never have protested had she been on hand. 
This novel—biography—series of episodes, what 
you will, is her latter-day obeisance to one of the 
world’s supreme figures. 

The author has absorbed the period, and this 
unusual work will interest scholars. 

““Sets Your Star’’ derives its energy from 
friction—the friction set up between a fussy, 
precise, routine-minded woman and a daughter 
who pines for the lesser laxities of life—who by 
mistake was endowed with a post-war tempera- 
ment and no war to indulge it. An artist husband 
provides the cure and more friction; and pre- 
sently the daughter almost turns into a stickler of 
parental pattern. The success of the novel is that 
one continues to sympathise with these irritated 
people. 

** Finale ’’ completes a tetralogy by Winifred 
Duke. The wonder 1s that the characters have had 
the vitality to exist all this time. A.B. 


Separate Paths. By Barbara Goolden. Chapman 
& Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Lame Dog. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Harmony. By Mary Gaunt. 


Gun Cotton—Adventurer. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


S it possible for any woman novelist in these 
days to draw a decent, sane, intelligent, up- 
right man? The mode, of course, at the present 
time is that men make more or less necessary but 
useless backgrounds to the super-women we are 
producing to-day. That’s what we are expected 


Benn. 7s. 6d. 
By Rupert Grayson. 
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to accept in real life (more or less). But in the 
modern novels, written by some of the super- 
women, all the women are profound, courageous, 
world-conquerors, only held back by the idiocy, 
weak-mindedness or crookedness of their men. 

Miss Barbara Goolden’s ‘‘ Separate Paths ”’ 
suffers from this defect. Miss Goolden has 
brought a fresh mind to bear on the relationship 
of a widowed mother to her three growing child- 
ren. Emma Fowler has been drawn with con- 
siderable subtlety and skill. 

But then Miss Goolden weakens her whole case 
and softens her heroine’s triumph over difficulties 
by two incredible characters, Emma’s elder son, 
with the odd name of Seppings, and his uncle, 
Laurie, to whom he is articled in the family firm. 
Lawyers are often incredible, they are seldom half- 
wits. They are more likely to be cunning than 
crass. No solicitor’s firm could have existed with 
such a partner or such an articled clerk. 


When will women writers take a tip from a mere 
man, one called Shakespeare, and realise that the 
stronger, the more righteous and the more intelli- 
gent be the opposition the more surely does the 
super-woman triumph in the end ? 

This blind spot is a pity, because Miss Goolden 
has handled her subject with distinction. 

Mr. Mottram’s “‘ leading man,”’ Earl Barning- 
ham, is a very different matter. Mr. Mottram has, 
with assiduous care, set out to build up the charac- 
ter of a publican horse ‘‘coper’’ and admirably has 
he succeeded. He does not desire to load the dice 
to prove anything. He has deliberately chosen a 
none too scrupulous, none too pleasant a character 
in the landlord of ‘‘ The Lame Dog,’’ but as a 
picture of the England of the small country pub- 
lican during the last eighty years, this is a national 
reeord of considerable importance. Mr. Mottram 
can catch and reproduce atmosphere as well as any 
of our best novelists. He has a native feeling for 
character. His care in his work is admirable. 

““The Lame Dog ”’ may not be his most out- 
standing work, but it is certainly one of the best 
novels I have yet seen this year. 

Miss Mary Gaunt writes of the old slave days 
in Jamaica with a richness and vividness of de- 
scription which, in my experience, is quite unique. 
For me she conjures up that strange, bitter-sweet 
island with almost a poignant reality. She sug- 
gests the richness and yet the profound sorrow 
which permeates the West Indies. In ‘‘Harmony”’ 
she has also a real story to tell—of the chief 
planter, the Custos Rotulorum, who committed 
the unheard-of crime of loving his half-caste son 
with such deep devotion that he sought to pass 
him off on that compulsorily narrow-minded com- 
munity as true white. Miss Gaunt writes with 
power, and her story moves throughout. 

Mr. Rupert Grayson has once again done the 
trick with his grand adventurer, ‘‘ Gun ’’ Cotton. 
This time he boils over with hair-breadth escapes 
among the gunmen of New York. Mr. Grayson 
has two enormous advantages. No story of his 
ever stands still, and he has also the important 
gift of salting all his adventures with humour. 

W.F. 


Searchlights on the Far East 


Japan: Mistress of the Pacific? By Col. Etherton 
and H. Hessell Tiltman. Jarrolds. 16s. 


The Tinder-box of Asia. By George Sokolsky. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By OWEN M. GREEN] 


HAT the Japanese military party has started 
on a campaign to dominate China and con- 
solidate all the Far East into a vast federation 
controlled by Japan (as the Shogun Hideyoshi 
dreamed of doing in the 16th century), is the con- 
viction of the authors of ‘‘ Japan: Mistress of the 
Pacific? ’’ Their book is a detailed statement of 
reasons for this belief and an earnest entreaty to 
Japan to be wise in time. For Manchuria may be 
winked at; but the bigger attempt would inevit- 
ably mean war with America, not improbably 
with Great Britain too, and the result could only 
be destruction for Japan. The theme of these 
writers will be much controverted. But no one 
acquainted with Japanese military writings during 
the past few months could deny them some 
ground; and public temper in Japan has_ un- 
doubtedly been wrought to a dangerous point in 
the past year and a half. The book is carelessly 
written (seeing that it even includes the fight for 
Shanhaikuan, that is not surprising), but it con- 
tains a mass of important material and on any 
ground deserves thought. The chapter on Russia 
and her dreams of a Red China is particularly 
noteworthy : here one may see how Japan decided 
that she must get in first in Manchuria if she was 
not to have another war of 1905 to fight. On 
one point there can be no dispute: ‘‘ Japan must 
expand or burst.” 


Babies Four a Minute 


The resources of Manchuria are indispensable 
to a country bitterly poor in natural wealth, 
and where babies arrive about four a minute. 
But Manchuria ought to be enough. And, in 
the long run, decisions of policy rest with the 
Emperor, to whom the attitude of even the fiercest 
general is, by his whole creed, one of implicit 
obedience. 


Mr. Sokolsky, whose book first published in 
America is much to be welcomed in an English 
edition, is also impressed by Japan’s visions of 
a Pacific hegemony. But the great value of his 
book is its unrivalled intimacy with, and lucid 
explanation of, the internal politics of China, 
which, through one hurried, hopeless experiment 
after another, have brought her to Communism 
oc Nationalism as the supreme issue to-day. No 
one who wishes to understand the real problems 
of the Far East—and who can afford to ignore 
them ?—should fail to read this most valuable 
book. 


The lesson of both is the eternal one, 
namely, the appalling danger that a divided and 
lawless country is to the peace of the whole world ; 
and the peculiar urgency for Great Britain of re- 
vising and vitalising her policy in China on a 
basis of grim realities that will not be denied. 
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The Background of Genius 


Napoleon’s Mother. By R. McNair Wilson. 
Eyre & Spottiswood. 12s. 6d. 


T is curious, in spite of the numberless books 
on Napoleon which exist, that we should 
have had to wait until 1933 for a_ full-length 
biography of Madame Mére. Modern psycho- 
logy is not as a rule backward in examining the 
background and early influences in a man’s life. 


Though Mr. Wilson’s book is as much con- 
cerned with Napoleon as with his mother, he has 
succeeded in drawing two very definite and very 
interesting portraits. For what was Napoleon’s 
background? Italian, clannish, aristocratic. He 
was no mere Corsican—and yet, he was. He 
could astonish the world. He could command 
the homage of nations. But he was the second 
son of a family unit. 
family. He always had difficulty in obtaining 
their obedience and their respect. He was not 
always successful. 


Though in many ways Letitzia Bonaparte was 
a great woman, though in the end she rallied 
magnificently to Napoleon’s support, she had two 
great weaknesses, and both had root in her in- 
herited ideas of the sanctity of the family unit 
and the matriarch. She failed to understand 
Napoleon when jher understanding would have 
been of most use to him. She loved above all 
her children her selfish and unsatisfactory eldest 
son Lucien, who was not the least successful of 
Napoleon’s opponents. ‘‘ My family is a politi- 
cal family.’’ Even though he did fill the vacant 
thrones of Europe with his close relations, 
Napoleon rose above the clan spirit of Corsica. 
They did not. Letitzia rose too late. It is sym- 
bolic that the Coronation picture painted by David 
included, by order, the figure of Letitzia. 
Actually she was not there. She was still in 
Rome making up her mind between Lucien and 
Napoleon. 


In the unhappy story of Josephine, Letitzia 
played her part. Her strongly moral character 
could never approve of one so diametrically dif- 
ferent. And her sense of matriarchy never quite 
forgave Napoleon for having announced his mar- 
riage to La Beauharnaise without her approval 
and permission. She was one of those women 
who have “‘ never heard of such a thing.’’ It took 
her a long time to improve her hearing. 


But for all her faults, the defects of her virtues, 
Letitzia was a tower of strength to her son. His 
respect for her was unbounded, his love unques- 
tioned. In the end she understood him better 
than any of his friends, and most of his enemies. 
** At least a hundred years must pass away before 
the Emperor can be understood. ...I would 
rather be the mother of Napoleon than the 
greatest queen on earth,’’ she wrote. 


Many mothers think of their sons as little 
Napoleons. But to produce the real thing must 
be a disconcerting experience. It requires a great 


woman to survive it with so much dignity and 
success. 


He could not astonish his- 


Personality 


Interpreting the Universe. By J. Macmurray. 
Faber. 5s. 


MACMURRAY’S analysis of 
reality is an important contribution to modern 
philosophy, and it may be recommended to all 
psychologists, for here they will find a basis for 
that terminology which their new science so badly 
needs. Thinking according to this analysis pre- 
supposes knowledge, the knowledge of immediate 
experience, and may be divided into three cate- 
gories in accordance with its subject matter. The 
mathematical ‘‘ unity pattern ’’ (to use the Pro- 
fessor’s term for Kant’s ‘* synthesis ’’) deals with 
matter, the biological with life, and it remains for 
us to discover that which is appropriate to per- 
sonality. Personality is the key to the universe, 
but so far psychology has only touched the fringe 
ot the subject. Yet, as the reviewer has often 
pointed out in these columns, it is to this new 
science that we must turn for the reconciliation of 
the opposites. Professor Macmurray states that 
tue key to the nature of personality, ourself con- 
sidered objectively as part of the universe, lies in 
friendship, in relationship with other persons and 
almost one hears an echo of ‘* God is Love.” This 
is the answer to the biological framework of the 
Communist State; ultimately the State as an 
organism depends on the personalities that form 
it. The problem of personality is emerging in 
our own time as the central problem of contem- 
porary philosophy. 


A Cheerful Knave 


Giacomo Casanova. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
Davies. 5s. 


are few more delightful books in the 

world than Casanova’s Mémoires”’: so 
Havelock Ellis quoted on the title page of this 
book. The reviewer must disagree. They are 
infernally long and, though taken in small quan- 
tities they are spritely and amusing, as a whole 
there is an appalling monotony about Casanova’s 
amatory exploits. He was a_ thorough-paced 
scoundrel redeemed by an astounding power of 
enjoying life, but one turns with relief from his 
hundreds of thousands of words to the swash- 
buckling ferocity and simplicity of that far finer 
rascal, Benvenuto Cellini. Casanova is at his best 
in Mr. Dobrée’s pages: he lends him a glamour 
which it is not so easy to find in his autobio- 
graphy. Moreover we meet him for a trifle of 165 
pages, and that is really quite enough to depict 
this cheerful scoundrel, who was lucky enough to 
be born without a conscience. Certainly his life 
was full of adventure and presumably his list of 
conquests defies competition. For him every 
goose was a swan and the beauty of one mistress 
was only surpassed by that of the next. At any 
rate, he has the merit of having inspired this lively 
biography which is well worthy of the excellent 
series in which it appears. Mr. Dobrée is inclined 
to account for Casanova by the suggestion that he 
was really a fairy. If he was not, he becomes 
“* preposterous.”” Yet would he really be an 
ornament to fairyland ? 


Peter 
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Frame-up or the Goods ? 


Limey: an Englishman joins the Gangs. By 
James Spenser. Longmans, 10s. 6d. 


HE word ‘“‘ Limey ’’ is an American slang 
term for an Englishman, apparently in use in 
the New York underworld. But underworld Mr. 
Spenser tells us is misleading journalese, because, 
in an illuminative phrase ‘‘ in America the worlds 
of crime, business and politics have no frontiers.” 
This remarkable book may be described as an at- 
tempt to prove and illustrate this dictum. 


The author tells us that he was educated at 
Borstal, Wormwood Scrubs and Dartmoor. He 
found, however, that English manners and customs 
cramped his style as a professional burglar, and 
he transferred his activities to New York and Los 
Angeles. In those freer atmospheres he certainly 
had a good run for other people’s money before he 
was laid by the heels with an ‘ indeterminate 
sentence.’’ With the aid of bribery and corruption 
this sentence was quickly determined, and he has 
now returned to England. If his book is a true 
record of his conduct and character, we can only 
hope that Scotland Yard has his address. 


The difficulty about all such confessions is that 
criminals are nearly always illiterate. Not that 
many educated people do not commit crimes, but 
they do not often, we think, join the criminal 
classes. Hence when a _ professional criminal 
wants to confess, he has to employ an interpreter 
to translate his experiences into language intelli- 
gible to the reading public. In this case, although 
the book is written in the first person, Mr. H. 
Kingsley Long, in an introduction, tells us that 
‘** Each chapter as I wrote it was revised by ’”’ Mr. 
Spenser. Thus we are left in the dark about the 
actyal authorship. It would not be impossible for 
a competent journalist, well-versed in the history, 
habits and language of American gangsters, to 
have written almost the whole of the book without 
any ‘‘ revision ’’ by Mr. Spenser, or even if there 
were no such person. We say ‘almost the 
whole,’’ because the book does carry with it a 
certain air of conviction. When we have read it, 
we feel that we know Mr. Spenser: he lives for us 
to an extent never reached by the heroes of talkies 
and twopenny bloods. 


Not Quite Tough Enough 


In escaping from our inhospitable shores it was 
the author’s ambition to be recognised as a tough 
guy, anglice a scoundrel who sticks at nothing. He 
found little difficulty in attaining this curious am- 
bition, though, as a matter of fact, he did not 
actually commit murder, though he was prepared 
to do so, and he has certain qualms about asso- 
ciating, if we may use plain English, with pimps 
and panders. Apart from these inhibitions he is 
thoroughly at home both in New York and on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The life of the American gangster has often been 
described, not often perhaps in this intimate form. 
Of greater value is the light it throws on the darker 
side of American criminal procedure and prison 
life. According to Mr. Spenser, an honest police- 


man, if such existed, would have a short life and 
many judges can be “ fixed.”” The acount of his 
life in prison is extremely vivid. ‘‘ If I had been 
going to Dartmoor for another three years,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ I should not have been so easy in my 
mind. With the pull I had (at San Quentin) | 
knew I need not do very much work.”’ Thanks to 
the ability of his gang chief to bribe freely, he 
seems to have done practically no work. Others 
without his ‘‘ pull,’ were not so fortunate ; and the 
life described is one of great brutality. 


Incidentally Mr. Spenser introduces us to some 
fine specimens of the American language. Here are 
a few flowers of speech which were new and refresh- 
ing to at least one reader : hunky dory, bozo, gunny 
sack, whingding, marijuana, rubdowndippies, 
bindlestiff and boneroo. This is something far 
more lively and exciting than James Joyce’s mis- 
spellings and portmanteau words! 


As He Lived 


Mozart. By Marcia Davenport. 
12s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by Robin H. Legge.) 


HE author of this very readable book almost 
disarms criticism by her candid Foreword, 

and it is high praise to say that she appears to 
have completely saturated herself in every con- 
ceivable atom of documentary history ere she put 
pen to paper, so that her story of Mozart reads as 
if it were a biography written not only by a con- 


temporary but by a contemporary who lived on 
intimate terms with him. 


Heinemann. 


[ have not evoked an imaginary Mozart: there 
is a real one. He exists for anyone to know, in his 
voluminous letters and in his still more voluminous 
works. After that it is necessary to have read the 
definitive biographies, and it is helpful to know the 
letters and memoirs of contemporaries. Then come 
the few slight gaps in documented history that the 
dogmatic biographers have bluntly avoided for lack 
of material of which to make footnotes and which 
the romanticisers have gilded and sugared into the 
preposterous thirteenth century confection many think 
Mozart’s life to have been. I have tried to chart an 
honest course between the two. 


As a further example of the extreme thorough- 
ness of the author’s method one may cite her 
statement that ‘‘ there is no imaginary descrip- 
tion. Streets, houses, rooms, furniture, clothes, 
and all other objects are described only as I have 
seen them in my pursuit of Mozart across Europe, 
or as they are found in original documents, or in 
paintings or prints of the period.”” The book is 
written for the lay reader and is neither a romance 
nor a text book. ‘‘ I have tried to tell the truth,” 
says the author. 


Miss Davenport, presumably an American, has 
cast her book into the form not of a ponderous, 
learned text-book but of a novel. She conjures up 
pictures of the actual life of Mozart, his father, his 
wife, and their friends and enemies, and the char- 
acterisation is generally so good that the pictures 
have actuality and the atmosphere is convincing. 
There are sixteen capital illustrations and a copious 
(and very useful) index. But also many misprints. 
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In Praise of Wine 


The Cellar Key. By T. Earle Welby. Gollancz. 
1933. 6s. net. 


[Reviewed by AnpreE L. Simon] 


HE fast rising tide of taxation, the senseless 
habit of ever being in a hurry, the migration 
from houses to flats, which means the disappear- 
ance of cellars and greater difficulties to practise 
the gentle art of hospitality, such are but a few 
of the reasons given for the falling off in the con- 
sumption of wine. The consumption of wine in 
England is not falling off. What the official 
statistics indicate is a falling off in the clearances 
from bond, the sale of wine, of newly imported 
wine. But there are all over the country consider- 
able stocks of wines, some of them imported many 
years ago and others of more recent date, and they 
are now being consumed without being replaced 
to the same extent. 

The interest taken in wine has never been so 
great since the early ’sixties as it is now. There 
is not the same quantity of Champagne drunk to- 
day as there was immediately before the war, when 
neither money nor quality mattered very much. 
There is less money wasted on wine, but a great 
deal more thought and care are being given to it 
and by a far greater number of people. There 
are comparatively few people left nowadays who 
can buy habitually and on the same generous scale 
as hitherto the more costly vintages. But there 
are many left who realise as they probably never 


did before that there is to be found in moderate’ 


priced wines a solace, a source of relaxation and 
gentle stimulation, which is invaluable if one is 
to bear genially the stress of present economic 
conditions. 

The great wines of the world are a luxury, in 
the same sense that all that is best in the world 
is a luxury ; there is such a limited supply, so few 
with the means wherewith to secure them, and 
fewer still with a sufficiently educated sense of 
appreciation to derive from them a measure of 
satisfaction justifying their cost. But there are 
oceans of moderate wines, moderate in quality and 
price, and a very large number of those moderate 
wines are intensely interesting. They belong to 
the category of the necessaries of life, and many of 
the necessaries of life can be a source of real and 
lasting joy. 

Of course, where there is no understanding there 
can be no joy. The hypodermic syringe may be 
a necessity but not a source of joy. Wine defin- 
itely is a source of joy. It is and it has been, ever 
since the beginning of the history of civilisation. 
Wine is not a drug. Wine is a living and a life- 
giving gift of bountiful Providence. It is never 
dull. It is never the same. Hence the charm of 
this ‘‘ Cellar Key,”’ written by a man with an extra- 
ordinarily clear, critical brain, aman wholoved good 
grammar and good wine, because both help us so 
much to pass on in the most acceptable and lasting 
form what is in us to our fellow-men. There is 
nothing new nor sensational in Welby’s book. It 
is the same wines that others have written about 
which he deals with. But he does it in his own 
inimitable manner, original without eccentricity, 


sound, helpful, pleasing to read and easy to remem- 
ber—above all well worth remembering. 

1 saw Welby a few days before his death ; I had 
just returned from Madeira and was telling him of 
some exceptionally fine old Madeiras which | had 
brought back with me; we were to discuss their 
merits together as soon as he was well enough ; he 
was to be well enough very soon, so he assured me 
—I wonder whether he knew that the end was so 
near ? 


A Book of Queer Cards 
Death of a Bridge Expert. By C. C. Nicolet. 
Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(REVIEWED By W.H.B.) 
The worst of this detective tale is that it’s so 
involved, 


For even now I don’t know how the mystery is 
solved. 


Three aces—one with blood on it—containing a 


confession 

Keep cropping up or getting lost in maddening 
succession. 

The murderer found out at last strolls over to a 
casement, 


And is allowed by quite a crowd to dive into the 
basement. 

I wasn’t very sorry, nay, I thought (am I a brute ?) 

*: If only half the people in the book would follow 
suit! 

The Yankee slang throughout the book is rather 
irritating, 

And the Inspector of Police is just exasperating. 

If I had been the murderer I feel I should have 
kicked him, 

Or bumped him off in preference to my allotted 
victim. 

To those whose mania is Bridge the story may 
appeal, 

To me the plot seemed rather thin, the characters 
unreal. 

] neither liked Miss Agnes Brown nor Vladek G. 
Baldanz, 

The price is three times half a crown, the publisher 
Gollancz. 


The Grave Adventure 


The Odyssey of a Lonely Woman. 
Karlin. Gollancz. 18s. 


LMA KARLIN’S adventure-travel book is 
one of the most desperate stories that I have 
ever read. Chiefly because I believe what she 
writes (and that surprisingly when travel books 
are as popular as they would seem untrue or exag- 
gerated) and because of the calm, almost detached, 
way in which she writes of her hair-raising 
adventures. 

Armed with a typewriter, a few hundred dollars, 
an ability to master almost any language, her 
status as an Austrian lost when peace was 
declared, this young woman set out to work her 
way round the world. 

Very great difficulties were placed in the way 
of those who, belonging to the defeated nations, 
wished to travel—and Alma Karlin hearing that 
South America was one of the easiest countries to 
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enter, started off there and her adventures in Peru 
and Chile, remembering that she was a woman of 
birth and refinement, hardly bear thinking of. But 
that is not the point—she set out on her travels 
without any doubts about her sex and with her 
eyes wide open. So I do not feel particularly 
inclined to sing her praises because she was a 
woman—what I do admire is her persistence in 
adhering to her programme and not, when she 
found herself every now and then in a more or less 
soft billet, ‘‘ staying put.’’ That she came through 
unscathed (though it would certainly seem to have 
injured her health) is completely mystifying. 

She mostly travelled third class and steerage, 
and she leaves nothing unsaid of the conditions 
and arrangements which she had to tolerate. 

Most of her South American adventures took 
place in Chile and Peru. Very quickly she gains 
her reader’s trust—this is not a polite travel book 
i2 which the traveller does not come across the 
real people but meets only those who stay in hotels 
and estaminets—and Chile and Peru come off very 
badly in her account of them. The men were 
beasts, wholly uncivilised and without morals, 
and behaved as such. She became, after hard- 
ships that seemed as though they must have 
broken her, an Interpreter in the Panama Law 
Courts. But she was working her way round the 
world and a few months later she leaves for San 
Francisco. From there to Honolulu, Japan 
(where she was really happy and where civilisation 
would appear to be at its best), Korea, Manchuria, 
Pekin, the Philippines, British North Borneo and 
at long last Australia—she visited them all and her 
adventures are stranger than fiction. 

No ‘‘see what a clever girl am I”’ about her 
book, but just a simple story of how a singularly 
brave woman worked her way round the world— 
comparable in bravery I think to flying across an 
ocean and a continent but not quite, perhaps, so 
spectacular. She tells you everything and it is 
not an expurgated copy for ‘‘ nice’’ readers. 
But this is what is so amazing—her story never 
becomes nasty, she makes perfectly clear that 
such-and-such nasty and revolting thing happened 
but she tells it in an extraordinarily nice way. 
Certainly a book which everyone should read and 
a book that makes us impatient for its sequel. 

G.C. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 


ILMS 
By Mark ForREST 


Emil und die Detektive. 


Directed by Gerhard 


Lamprecht. Cinema House, Oxford Circus. 
To-night is Ours. Directed by Stuart Walker. 
Plaza. 


American Madness. General Release. 


HE Cinema House, Oxford Circus, which has 
been allied with the Academy cinema for 
some time, is being given an opportunity this 
week to present a new Continental picture. The 
film, ‘*‘ Emil und die Detektive,’’ is hardly a 
novelty anywhere but in England because it has 
had an enormous success all over Europe; for its 
presentation here English sub-titles have been 
superimposed, and no one should have the least 
difficulty in understanding its very amusing plot. 


The film is acted almost entirely by children 
whom the director, Mr. Lamprecht, has drilled so 
well that their performances are distinctive without 
being precocious. The story itself contains many 
excellent touches, and the theft of young Emil’s 
money and its recovery is garnished with so much 
humour and satire that the slenderness of the 
central idea is never allowed to become obvious. 


Mr. Brandes is behind the camera, with the 
result that the photography is as piquant and full 
of fun as the invention of Mr. Kastnor from whose 
entertaining book this film has been made. 


I did not have an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Coward’s play, ‘‘ The Queen was in the Parlour,” 
but I hope that it had more life in it than the 
screen version which, under the title of ‘‘ To-night 
is Ours,’’ comes to the Plaza. There are one or 
two lines which have a little snap, especially when 
Alison Skipworth, as the Grand Duchess, dis- 
cusses her past over the teacups, but this excursion 
into Ruritania lacks what the French call 
panache.”’ 


The debit balance is redressed a little by 
Claudette Colbert, who manages to look something 
of a woman and a queen at the same time, a com- 
bination which few actresses in Hollywood could 
attempt, and by Fredric March, who is both virile 
and a gentleman, another mixture which American 
actors find rather hard to achieve. Neither of 
them, however, succeeds in making the picture real 
for one moment, and Mr. Walker’s direction is 
very stereotyped. 

‘* American Madness,’’ this week’s general 
release, has two assets. First and foremost there 
is Walter Huston who, while not so popular as 
many another actor, is possibly the best American 
actor on the screen, and secondly there is the 
topical nature of the story, which deals with a run 
on a big bank. The Americans have the knack 
of producing stories that reflect world conditions, 
and the scenes in this picture where all the small 
depositors endeavour to get their savings out at 
the same time hold a mirror up to the recent events 
in the United States. The bank, needless to say, 
survives in the end, but films are shadows not 
realities. 
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The Economics of Abundance 

SIR,—Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s articles must puzzle a 
critical reader. Although an over-production of food 
solely is referred to, he allows one to infer that the 
abundance is general. Witness his two statements : 
“ The trouble is not that there are too many people in 
the world but too few jobs: producers who are put out 
of business would have to be kept as paupers by the 
rest of the community.”’ But if over-production applies 
to all commodities, the remedy—a spread-over of jobs, 
when there would be no paupers to be kept—is surely 
too obvious to require elucidation. 

Presumably, therefore, Mr. Tilby does not regard the 
world as suffering from a general over-production, and, 
if he is not ‘‘ thinking in terms of limitation,’’ what of 
his remedies ? 

His first remedy is Government control of industry, 
not, be it noted, of agriculture only. But why should 
industry, or rather production, be controlled? Accord- 
ing to laissez faire, production and consumption adapt 
themselves to one another spontaneously. That they 
cannot do so, that ‘‘ the steed starves while the grass 
grows,’’ is immaterial, because Mr. Tilby does not ques- 
tion this fundamental economic law. 

Mr. Tilby’s second remedy is price-fixing. Here again, 
however, why should prices be fixed? The “ law” of 
supply and demand asserts that prices are determined 
by the relation between production and consumption, a 
relation which has just been assumed to be constant. 
Mr. Tilby neither questions the validity of this ‘ law,” 
as did John Ruskin 75 years ago, nor does he cite the 
fact that wage-fixing and price-fixing were likewise 
common practice, the explanation being that a control 
of production, except at the point of a bayonet, must 
otherwise prove ineffective. 

Thus the problems created by this pseudo-abundance 
are not new, and the justification for Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s 


proposed remedies necessitates in the first instance a’ 


confession that laissez-faire not only is, but always was 
a policy which leads to social paralysis. 


Warwick Rd., Bexhill-on-Sea. J. S. Hecur. 


Dickens, Thackeray and Yates 

SIR,—Mr. Wilfred Partington is guilty of exaggera- 
tion and error. The discovery of the suppressed 
paragraph in the manuscript of Trollope’s Autobiography 
is interesting, but the ‘‘ indiscretion ’’ described is not 
“unknown.” In his article on ‘‘ Our Birth and 
Parentage,”’ published in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine ”’ for 
January, 1901, George Smith, the publisher, told the 
story, which has since been repeated by Mr. Michael 
Sadleir in his biography of Trollope. The full story 
concerning Thackeray, Yates, and the Garrick Club, 
based on the memoirs of such contemporaries as J. C. 
Jeaffreson and on Yates’s own accounts in his pamphlet 
and his subsequent ‘“ Recollections and Experiences,” 
is condensed in pp. 837-344 of my _ recent book, 
Thackeray : A Personality. 

Further, Mr. Partington says that ‘‘ Dickens’s attitude 
caused a life-long estrangement between the two great 
Victorian novelists.”’ But the date of the Yates affair 
was 1858, only five years before Thackeray’s death ; more- 
over, the breach was eventually healed by Thackeray’s 
initiative. 

Finally, Mr. Partington infers that Yates founded 
“Temple Bar in opposition to Cornhill.’”’ The 
founder of ‘‘ Temple Bar,’’ however, was John Maxwell, 
Miss Braddou’s husband, and the first editor was George 
Augustus Sala, who contributed to ‘ Cornhill ’? under 
Thackeray’s editorship. Yates was employed only as 
Sala’s assistant. 


North Stoke, Oxford. MALCOLM ELWIN. 


Prohibition by Taxation 
SIR,—It is an undeniable fact that the Government 
is damaging its own revenues by persisting in the 
Snowden beer duty. The Chancellor is losing in all 
directions, the tax is not producing the revenue he 
expected; he is losing considerable sums in income tax 


and in surtax. The continued imposition of this tax is 
causing widespread discontent, and a feeling that it is 
an injustice inflicted on a section of the community 
which is least able to bear it. In effect it is practically 
prohibition by taxation; an un-British trick totally 
opposed to sound taxation. 
Westgate, Sudbury, 
Middlesex. 


‘** Gur Brave Coward ”’ 

SIR,—In reviewing my new book, ‘‘ The Amazing Mr. 
Noel Coward,’? Mr. William Foss writes as follows : 
‘ Apparently only two dramatists have ever existed for 
Mr. Braybrooke—for first, Oscar Wilde; now Noel 
Coward.”’ I must therefore point out (if only in fairness 
to the dramatists I have neglected) that I have published 
a book on Bernard Shaw (reviewed at length in The 
Saturday Review) and one on Sir James Barrie. 

Further on Mr. Foss writes: ‘. . . he obviously is 
more intrigued by ‘ Easy Virtue’ and ‘ Fallen Angels,’ 
both more or less interesting exercises in play-making 
than in ‘ Cavalcade.’ ’’ Yet I have written in my chapter 
on ‘ Cavalcade ’’: ‘‘ But if there is this slight criticism 
of ‘ staginess,’ when all is said and done ‘ Cavalcade’ 
remains a tremendous achievement.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Foss in trying to prove my ‘“‘ wrong con- 
ception ’’ of Noel Coward gives his own view thus: 
‘“* Coward, to me, is the only significant figure at present 
on view in the English speaking theatre... .’”’ I must 
ask whether Mr. Foss has forgotten Shaw, Barrie, 
Maugham, and that tremendous playwright, alas passed 
away, John Galsworthy ? 
13, Argyle Gardens, W.C.1. 


The Pylon 
SIR,—A pylon is the entrance or doorway to an 
Egyptian temple, therefore I contend that it is a mis- 
nomer in the sense in which your correspondents use 
it. J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


HELENA THOMAS. 


PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 


Of all the famous Port Wines which bear the 
SANDEMAN name, there is one of peculiar 
interest in so far as both its quality and title 
are concerned. it is “ Partners” Port—so 
named because it is the particular port favoured 
by the Sandeman directors. It is a fine “Ruby” 
wine — composed of choice wines specially 
selected from the best succeeded Vintages. If 
you like a full, rich, ruby Port, try “Partners.” 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G.SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


PASSANT 
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Our City Epitor 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE unfavourable developments in the interna- 

tional situation, about which City men are now 
accustomed to read as a prelude to the day’s busi- 
ness, have not been without their effect upon stock 
markets though the resistance which security prices 
show in the face of threatened American, European 
and Eastern catastrophes is a tribute to the appar- 
ently unquenchable spirit of optimism with which 
1933 is imbued. The resumption of dealings in the 
dollar was contrary to general expectations, marked 
by little excitement and with U.S. currency recover- 
ing sharply in terms of the franc, sterling weakened 
proportionately. 


Industrial Preferences 

The success of the issue at par by Carreras Ltd., 
of £1,000,000 in 43 per cent. ‘‘ C ’’ cumulative re- 
deemable preference shares, in which dealings com- 
menced this week at 73d. premium, serves as a re- 
minder of the strong demand for industrial prior 
charges of quality. Among other tobacco 
companies’ preferences ‘‘ Imps.’’ 53 per cents. 
which are cumulative, yield only 4 per cent. while 
British-American 5 per cents. yield a few pence 
over this figure. The 6} per cent. preferences of 
Gallaher Ltd., the Belfast tobacco firm which re- 
cently announced increased profits for the past 
year, can be brought to return nearly 43 per cent., 
which must be considered a good yield nowadays 
on such a well-covered cumulative preference. To 
obtain anything in the neighbourhood of 6 per cent. 
or over it is necessary to revert to the Textile list 
where the 5} per cent. preferences of Bleachers re- 
turn nearly 6} pr cent., Bradford Dyers’ 5 per 
cents. nearly 73 per cent., and Calico Printers’ 5 
pér cents. £5 17s. 9d. per cent. All are cumulative 
and give a good chance of capital appreciation in 
the event of any trade recovery especially in 
Eastern markets. 


Thames Haven Oil Wharves 

The prosperous London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves Ltd. actually earned higher profits for 
1932 at £257,031 compared with £227,048 for 1931, 
but owing to the increase in capital a year ago the 
bonus accompanying the usual 10 per cent. divi- 
dend is only 4 per cent. less tax, compared with a 
tax-free payment of 5 per cent. for the previous 
year. In addition to its interests on Thames-side 
the company has important assets in France. The 
shares dropped from 75s. to 72s. 6d. on the bonus 
announcement but have since shown signs of re- 
covery, the company’s sound record bringing in 
buyers at the lower price. 
Electricity Profits 

The uncertain position with regard to future 
‘** standard’ electricity prices is once again 


brought to light in the report of the County of 
London Electric Supply Company which controls 
a number of important undertakings in London and 
the suburbs in addition to its interests in various 
supply companies in the South of England. The 
directors state that substantial agreement has been 
arrived at but certain items in dispute have been re- 
ferred to the Electricity Commissioners whose de- 
cision has not yet been given. Total units sold in 
1932 increased by 95,000,000 to 604,599,133 the 
revenue balance being £1,559,521 compared with 
£1,397,687 for 1931. The ordinary dividend is 
again 10} per cent. £466,619 being transferred to 
depreciation reserves and £250,000 to general 
reserve. About £5,000 of the company’s 5 per 
cent. debentures were on offer this week at 121} to 
yield £4 3s. per cent. 


Britannic Assurance 

Though the Chairman of the Britannic Assur- 
ance Company gave at the annual meeting in 
Birmingham a warning as to the future effect of 
the fall in interest rates, he was able to disclose a 
highly satisfactory position at the close of 1932. 
Total funds of the ‘‘ Britannic ’’ increased by 
£1,316,673 to £21,735,419, net new business in the 
ordinary branch being over £2,500,000, while in 
the indusirial branch new sums assured amounted 
to £9,415,609. The usual conservative valuation 
disclosed a surplus of £377,357 in the ordinary 
branch, the reversionary bonus on Immediate 
Profit Class policies being 38s. per £100 assured ; 
in the industrial branch the surplus was £622,208 
and £160,000 was set aside for the benefit of 
‘* Britannic ’’ policyholders. 


The Largest Building Society 

The full accounts of the Halifax Building 
Society, the largest in the world, give a five-years’ 
comparison, which emphasises the rapid growth in 
importance of the building society movement as a 
whole. The number of open accounts in 1928 was 
329,224, invested funds were £45,520,281, and the 
Halifax’s total assets were £46,981,482. At 
January 31, 1933, the total assets amounted to no 
less than £88,676,292, invested funds being 
£85,661,300 and reserves £3,014,991 as compared 
with £1,461,200 five years ago. As shown in the 
preliminary figures, the demand for mortgages 
was satisfactory, £16,618,117 being advanced, and 
of the £64,606,000 which the Society has on mort- 
gage to 166,459 borrowers no less than 77 per cent. 
are in respect of mortgages where the debt does 
not exceed £500, the average debt on the Society’s 
mortgages being only £388. Despite the Halifax 
Society’s record year in face of the difficulties im- 
posed by the advent of ‘‘ cheap money ”’ and a 
flood of depositors, the profit available for bonuses 
to investing shareholders has been affected by the 
huge provision which the Society has to make for 
income tax. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed 40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street 
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Next Week's Broadcasting 


ARCH 24th, 2.50 p.m. (National and 
Regional), a running commentary on the 
Grand National, relayed from Aintree. Few 
people realise the amount of preliminary work in- 
volved in broadcasts of this type. The Outside 
Broadcast Director, the O.B. Engineers and the 
Post Office engineers spend many hours on the 
spot, selecting suitable microphone positions, in- 
stalling apparatus and testing lines in order to 
make sure that the technical side of the broadcast 
shall be as nearly perfect as possible. 

As in previous years, there will be two com- 
mentators. Mr. R. C. Lyle will, in each lap, take 
the field over the first four fences, picking them up 
again when they are over the first fence after 
Valentine’s, while Mr. W. Hobbis will be respon- 
sible for Becher’s, the Canal Turn, and Valen- 
tine’s. This handing over by one commentator 
to another is not nearly so simple as it sounds, 
especially if the field becomes well spread out, but 
Mr. Lyle and Mr. Hobbis are by now such old 
hands at the game that they may be confidently 
expected not to make any mistake about it. One 
can only hope for their sakes that this year’s 
National will merit Mr. Lyle’s own broadcast de- 
scription of Felsted’s Derby—‘‘ It’s a Hell of a 
race!” 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 26 


NATURE, POPE HINTS (AND ALMOST IN OUR WORDS), 

HAS TAUGHT THESE LESSONS TWAIN TO BEASTS AND BIRDS : 
‘* AVOID WHAT’S NOXIOUS, WHAT IS WHOLESOME, EAT.” 
For HUMANS, TOO, THIS RULE IS HARD TO BEAT. 


1. Eat it or drink it, which you please—or both. 
2. The heart of judgment that to meet we’re loth. 
8. From dustman part who doth the wrong repay. 

4. Such Luther was—and Calvin—in his day. 

5. Endure, bear, suffer—synonyms enough! 

6. Papuan, black, with frizzly hair and rough. 

7. Thick-skinned as rhino in Sumatran woods. 

8. Unjustly burdening our lives or goods. 

9. Core of donation from a generous friend. 

10. Nutritious fish; clip off its latter end. 

11. Lop fore and aft the source of silk and satin. 
12 One-half of what, ’tis thought, Bill drowned the cat in. 


SOLUTION oF Acrostic No. 25 


€ as sowar 
Oo E r 
M onarchica IL 
E ase 
U ne oO 
N o-ho W 
arsu Ss! 
ec O r Al 
= elso N?2 
H ome-brewe D 
E gg 


1 Tarsus, the ankle. 
of Crustaceans. 
doubtedly.—C.O.D. 


* Telson, the last joint in abdomen 
3“ As sure as eggs is eggs’? = un- 


The winner of Acrostic No. 24 (the first correct solu- 
tion opened) was Colonel C. Greenstreet, to whom a 
book has been sent. 


HALIFAX 


The World’s Largest 
BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 


RECORD INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £88,000,000 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


TO BE PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE » TO BE HELD AT a on Monpay, THE 27TH Marcu, 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members 
the Annual Statement of Accounts, shewing the operations of the 
Beaiety during the 80th financial year ended the 3lst January. 1 

ey are glad to be able to report that the business of the Society 
in all departments for the past year has been eminently satisfacto 
mae my the unfavourable financial and industrial con 
tions which have prevailed during the period under review — 
ave nm new record increases in the Total Assets, Invested Funds, 
and the total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ Accounts. 
The following statement of the business at the end of the year, 
compared witn the corresponding figures for the year ended 3lst 
bh ey C 1928, is a striking indication of the enormous expansion 
of the business of the Society during the last five years, viz., 
Number of Invested Reserve 
Open Accounts Funds Funds 
dan, 31st, 1933 530,476 £85,661,300 £3,014,991 
Jan. 31st, 1928 329,224 £45,520,281 £1,461,200 


Increase in 
5 years 201,252 £40,141,019 £41,694,810 


Assets 
£88,676,292 
£46,981 ,482 


£1,553,791 
ASSETS. The total assets at the end of the year amounted to 
£88,676,292, being a record increase of £10,725,939. 
RESERVE FUNDS. The Reserve Funds, after providing for all 
rove = bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stand at 


INCOME. The income for the year, quaiesiee of investments 
realised, was £37,885,954, an increase of £4,426,064 

MORTGAGES. The demand for loans upen mort 
during the year was exceedingly satisfactory, and the total amount 
advanced was £16,618,117. The number of new Sessewess was 31,044, 
compared with 30,383 in the previous year, and the average amount 
advanced on each mortgage was £535. e total amount owing upon 
merwange at the end of the year was £64,606,428, an increase of 
£4,830,765, during the vear, and the total number of borrowers was 
166,459, or 14,472 more than the previous year. this number no 
less than 77 per cent. are in respect of mortgages where the debt 
does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the 
Society’s mortgages is only £388 each. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS... The amount er to the 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors was 300, 
being a record increase of £10,524,089 during the year. 

pRerrys, The net profit of the year. after payment of all . 
tax, and after providing for all interest due to 
Depositors and Shareholders, up to the date of the account was 


The Directors recommend there be addi- 
tion to the interest of £3 10s. my cent., a bonus of £1 0s. Od. 
per cent. upon the sum t¥ the credit | ee Share- 
holders, Class 1: and in addition to the interest of £3 10s. Od. 
cent. a bonus of £1 0s. per cent. to the Subscription tavesting 
Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of 
the preceding year. 

As indicated in the Report of the Dizestere last year, it has been 
necessary to provide i sum of £444,268, as compared with £250.312, 
to free the members of the Societ from “viability for Income Tax 
upon interest credited, and this large increase has affected the 
balance of profit available for distribution as bonuses to Investirg 
Shareholders. 

ACCOUNTS. The number of new Shareholders’ and Depositors’ 
Accounts opened during the year was 110,275, and the total Sunber 
of open accounts in all denartments at the end of the year was 
an unprecedented increase of 53.872 accounts. 

as further strengthened its distinguished position as 
byt ioe the largest Building Society in the world, and its Assets 
now amount to more than one-sixth of the total assets of the whole 
of the Building Societies in the Kingdom. 


ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director. 
New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 
LIVERPOOL—37. Dale Street. GLASGOW—119. St. Vincent Street. 
MANCHESTER—130, Deanseaie. EDINBURG H—75, George Street. 


BIRMINGHAM—111, Colmore Row 
BELFAST—14, Donegall Sq., West. 


London District Office: 124, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Over 370 BraNcHes AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE CoUNTRY. 
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Public 


Schools 


Shipping 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on June 6th 

and 7th for Scholarships of £60 and £30, 
oven to boys under 14 on June Ist. hae y 
The Secretary, Berkhamsted School, Herts. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N souteetion, = be held on 6th and 
7th June, to elect to eight 
Scholarships voryine in value from 
to £45 a year. ll particulars on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value 
from £109 to £40 a year, and one 
Music scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. Also some Exhibitions of 
£25 a year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship 
of £60 a year and Edgar Gollin Memorial 
Scholarship of £25 a year. Preliminary 
examination May 22nd and 23rd. Fina 
examination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 
Particulars from Secretary and Bursar, 
Clifton College. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— 
£10. Examination, June 20, 21 at 
Preparatory School: Age. under 14 on Ist 
rdinary fees £123 p.a. inclusive. 

levis the Rev. the Headmaster. 


KINGSWOOD, BATH. 


HREE Scholarships tenable for 5 years 
will be offered for competition at the 
beginning of June: onen to boys wnder 14. 
There are also eight Leaving Scholarships, 
value from £30—£100 a year for three years. 


LANCING COLLEGE 


N examination will be held at the 

Church House. Westminster. on the 

6th, 7th, and Sth June for six a 
of from £80 to £40. For details appl 

the Headmaster Lancing lege, 

Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


A SCHOLARSHIP examination will be 
beld on June 6th ard 7th, at the School. 
Age limit 144 on June 1sq Apply—The 
Headmaster’s Secretary. 


REPTON SCHOOL 


AN will be held on 

3lst and June ist, 1933, at 
Repton Scholarships value from 
£90 p.a. downwards for or boys of 13 and under 
15 (On June Ist). Tenable during School 
career under conditions. Full details from 
The Bursar, Repton, Derbyshire. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 
A Pustic ScHoot ror Boys anp 
ScHOLARSHIPS 


ROM 8 to 10 pag vena reducing fees 

to £45—£85, for boys and girls between 

8 and 144. Examination (written and viva 

A intelligence tests) on May 13th. Success 

= not depend on knowledge of schoo! sub- 

Bursaries may also be awarded. 
Secretary. 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


N Open Examination for boys who are 
under 14 on May Ist will be held on 
May 30th, 31st and 1st for Scholarships 
varyin — £80 to £40 tenable during a 
boy’s Sc ool career. Six Close Fxhibitions 
of the annual value of £40 are also awarded 
to the sons of Clergy and Doctors. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIP Examination, May 30th, 
and 3lst, and June Ist, 1933, at 
Nine or more Scholarships, one 
of £120, three of £70, four of £60 with 
possible additions where necessary. Candi- 
dates to be under 14 on April Ist. Ciaanee, 
Modern Languages. Mathematics. Apply to 
the Headmaster, Shrewsbury. 


CHANNING SCHOOL 


HREE FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of 30 guineas a 
year will be offered by the Governors on 
the result of an Examination to be held in 
May, 1933. 
Two will be open for candidates over and 
one for a candidate under 11 years of age. 
For further particulars apply to the Head 
Mistress, Channing School, Highgate Vil- 
lage, London, N.6. 


FARRINGTONS 
CuIstenurst. Kent 
Public Residential School for Giris 


for a Scholarship of £100 
year for 3 years, and smaller 
Exhibitions, will be held at the School from 
arch 29—April 1, 1933. For particulars 
and prospectus of the School apply to the 
Head Mistress, Miss A. H. Davies. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


A® Examination for Scholarships and 
Exhibitions for girls under 14 on 
Tey 1st will be held at the oches May 15th- 
9th. The status and title of Scholar = 
Fxhibitioner and a minimum grant of £ 
ear to each aeeeer and £15 a year to Rn 
ol ibitioner will awarded purely on 
unds of merit. Increases up to £190 may 
granted on satisfactory evidence of need 
for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application from Secretary. Last day of 
entry March 31st. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRL’S 
(INCORP.) ABERDEEN 


LIMITED number of Entrance Scholar- 

shins will be offered by the ogg >| on 

the result of an examination to be held in 

ay. Pre‘erence given to girls under 14 in 

May, 1933. For particulars apply to the 
Head Mistress. 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND _ PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


(Under Contract with 
H.M. Government) 


Frequent ond, Regular Sailings 


LONDON MARSEILLES, etc., 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN 
GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS, CHINA, JAPA’ 
MAURITIUS, EAST & SOUTH 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, etc., etc. 


P. & O. and B.I. Tickets inter- 
changeable, also Tickets of 

O., Orient and New 
Zealand Shipping Companies. 


Addresses for all Passenger Busi- 
Office (P. 130, 
London, 3; FREI 


P. & O. 
ALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


I. Agents. GRAY DAWES & 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


EARN Tiny Sentiment Writing. Highest 
(Berk. 260) 116/117 
A ervice, (De 
Road, Plymouth. 


FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR SALE 


Fo. SALE, whole or part, 400 acres 
freehold land in best part of Ruislip, 
Middlesex. All modern services available, 
Railway adjoins. Ripe for immediate 
development. £350 per_ acre. Worth £790. 
Apply--Bourne Farm, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


BELSTEAD SCHOOL, ALDEBURGH, 
SUFFOLK. 

HREE Scholarships of the nominal 
value of £40 per annum each will 
offered by the Board of Directors on the 
result of an examination to be held in the 

early part ° of May. All entry formas must 

received before the 5th April, 1933. For 

ont? forms and further particulars apply 
e Headmistress. 


OME CIVIL, I.C.S., CONSULAR, F.O. 
144 Successes, 1925-1932. 
ngton 33 
VACATION COURSES FROM MARCH 29th. 


OUTH KENSINGTON. Six-roomed Flat; 
redecorated; lease; £175 p.a. inclusive, 
. Furnished 4 grs. per week.—Bellh 
39, Drayton Gardens. 


OFFICE TO LET 
NE or two good rooms, with Se > 
Lift. Hot Water, Central 
very oe moderate. 


THE » 18-20, 


DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 
Interests rsonal 
security: Percy G. eman, 
Square, London, W.1. 


A HAPPY HOME offered INFANT or 
CHILD by St. Annes Nurse. Estd. 1919 
First lessons, E.U. methods. Ideal 
situation. _ Moderate terms. Miss Dunn, 
St. Michaels, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 


Hotels 


BRK. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams : “‘CoMFORTABLE.”’ 


IRENCESTER.—King’s Hotel. 
’Phone, 55. First Class. Moderate 
Terms. 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, 
Stanway, near Wrncucompe, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele- 
phone 47. 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 5. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele. 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


ware. Crown Hotel. 'Phone: 63. 
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